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IX. — The Relation of Accent to Pause-elision and to 
Hiatus in Plautus and Terence. 

By Prof. ALBERT GRANGER HARKNESS, 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

In the last volume of the Transactions (XXXVI, 82 ff.) I 
considered pause-elision 1 in Latin verse, not including the 
drama, and attempted to show that, when the second element 
of the elision is long, it is as a rule a syllable which does not 
have a strong accent. Exceptions occur chiefly in connection 
with the vocative 2 and imperative, and in passages which are 
emotional in character. The second element of the elision is 
more frequently an accented syllable when it is short than 
when it is long, but even in the case of the short syllable the 
accent on the second element is comparatively rare. 

In this paper I shall first consider pause-elision in the 
drama and shall begin with Terence. In his six plays 3 I 
have noted upwards of 1600 examples of this type of elision. 

1 In my previous parjer on panse-elision I expressed the view that in elision 
both vowels were as a rule sounded {I.e. 82, I, 2). 1 wish to call especial atten- 
tion to thi evidence presented by Oonatus on this subject. He definitely implies 
that the monosyllable forming the first part of elision retains its entity. Hec. 
500, magno pondere legendum utrumque pronomen, ut (Virg. Eel. iii, 25) 
* cantando tu ilium? ' Compare also p. 166. Can we conceive of the suppression 
of the final vowel of arma in such a line as Statius, Theb. iii, 348 : 

uociferans: arma, arma uiri, tuque optime Lernae? 

I cannot accept the theory that the real structure of the verse is one thing and 
its rational delivery another ; that the scansion gives elision and the reading 
hiatus, a view which has prevailed from Cbrssen {Aussprache, II 2 , 781) to Kauer 
( Wien. Stud. XXII, 85). If the verse is written to be read and not mechanically 
scanned, its structure must be in harmony with effective rendering. The poet of 
the drama concerned himself with the effect of his verse on the stage and not in 
the schools. 

2 Pause-elision in the case of the vocative, I attempted to show was apparent 
rather than real, owing to our modern method of punctuation {I.e. 87) ; this fact 
is emphasized in the present paper, p. 155 n. 1. 

8 I have based this part of the paper on the three editions of Dziatzko, Fleckei- 
sen 2 , and Tyrrell. I have noted all cases in which elision occurs in connection 
with punctuation. By this method all the more marked examples of sense-pauses 
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I cite those cases in which the second element of the elision 
is formed by a monosyllable, or by the first syllable of a word 
which would have a sentence-accent. 1 This includes those 
cases in which the second element is formed : 

d) By such a word as receives a sentence-accent in prose, 
and which is apt to receive the ictus in comedy. 

b) By such a word as forms a part of a word-group, and as 
such receives a primary accent. 

Class a) contains the most important exceptions to the 
general rule that the accented syllable when long is avoided 
in the second element of pause-elision. I arrange these 
examples in the four following classes : 

I. Those in which the second element of the elision is the 
imperative. 

II. Those in which it is a vocative. 

III. Those in which it is an exclamatory word. 

IV. The remaining cases. The second element is formed, 
a) by a verb, 6) by an adverb, c) by an adjective, d) by a 
noun. 2 

I. Imperative as the second element : 

iam. sen. Haut. 380 felicem. : : ambula 5 a, Phor. 52 
Daue. : : accipe 5 a, Eun. 908 uero. : : i prae, sequor 5 t ; 
iam. sept. Hec. 787 earn ? : : i 4 a ; tr. sept. And. 329 uideam. : : 
audi 6 a, 860 Dromo ! : : audi 4 a, Phor. 559 o lepidum. : : aufer 
te 5 a ; iam. sen. And. 871 age Pamphile, exi Pamphile : 2 a, 
Haut. 804 abi, ecfer 3 a, And. 171 intro. i prae, sequor 5 t; 
iam. sept. Eun. 282 age modo, i 2 a ; iam. oct. Eun. 377 orna 

are included, and the method has the advantage that the subjective element is 
eliminated from the collection of the material. Our modern editions place 
punctuation in certain cases where there is no sense-pause, and where it is omitted 
in accordance with the ancient method of punctuation. These cases I shall cite 
by number in the footnotes. 

1 Of words accented on the first syllable I exclude only sentence-enclitics, such 
as conjunctions, prepositions, pronouns (Lindsay, Lat. Lang. 1 66) and interjections 
which do not have a marked accent on the first syllable {ib. 164). 

2 The elisions at the change of role are placed first. The examples in each 
class are arranged according to the metre in which they occur. The place in the 
verse in which the elision occurs is given after each citation, as 3 a denotes the 
third foot and the arsis. I use the term arsis to denote the strong or accented 
part of the foot. 
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me, abduc 5a; tr. sept. And. 897 inpone, impera 7 a, Phor. 
527 placeo, utere 7 a, 540 unde, edoce 7 a, 1037 temere, 
audi 6 t. 

II. The vocative as the second element : 1 

tr. sept. Ad. 679 ausculta. : : Aeschine 5 a ; Ad. 637 perii. : : 
Aeschine 7a; iam sen. Ad. 449 ortum. o Aeschine 5a. 
This reading is supported by all the Mss and Donatus. 
The both in this line and in 407 seems in harmony with the 
emotion which characterizes these passages (Studem. Stud. I, 
594). Fleckeisen changes the order of the words. Spengel 
(cf. note on Ad. 407), Fabia, and Plessis retain o. Dziatzko- 
Kauer 2 (Ad. Anh. p. 169) deletes owing to the "Ver- 
schmelzung von drei zusammenstossenden Vokalen zu einer 
Silbe ; " but compare the elision of the two syllables in such 
words as meo, suo, Mil. 262, Rud. 259, Stick. 39 etc. Cf. 
Brix-Niemeyer, Mil* on v. 262 and Dziatzko- Hauler, Phor. 
p. 56, n. 6; Trans. XXXVI, 204, Bursian CXXX, 181. In 
regard to such elisions as Most. 807 commodum i intro, see 
Seyffert in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1904, 137. 

III. Exclamatory word as the second element : 

obsecro occurs 1 7 times, 7 at change of r61e ; 2 occidi 

1 The nature of the pause in connection with the vocative has been discussed 
since the time of the Greek scholiasts (Bekker, Horn. Blatter, 268 ff.). The 
method adopted by the ancients is well summed up by Kauer ( Wien. St. XXII, 
67 ff.). If the vocative stands at the beginning of the sentence, punctuation fol- 
lows it ; but if it is followed by a closely associated word, as Syre inquam, pater 
obsecro, the punctuation comes at the close of the phrase. When the vocative 
does not stand at the beginning of the sentence it is not separated as a rule from 
the clause to which it belongs. Cf. Norden, Aeneis VI, 378, I ; 381, I ; Trans. 
XXXVI, 87. In the following examples of the vocative the modern editions com- 
monly insert punctuation, whereas it would be omitted according to the ancient 
method : And. 894, Phor. 986, Ad. 184, 278, Phor. 883, Ad. 488, 499, 677, Eun. 
565, 574, Ad. 175, 190, 592, 620, Phor. 528, 854, Ad. 631, 989, Phor. 465, Hec. 607, 
Haut. 291, Hec. 359, Haut. 575, 883. 

2 Iam. sen. And. 725 5 a, 800 5 a, Eun. 669 5 a, Phor. 944 5 a ; iam. oct. Hec. 
602 5a ; tr. sept. Phor. 209 7a, Eun. 715 2a ; iam. sen. And. 473 5 a, Haut. 
302 I a, Eun. 428 1 a, 905 5 a ; iam. oct. Haut. 403 5 a, Eun. 664 la; tr. sept. 
And. 232 7 a, Haut. 1025 7 a, 1029 7 a, Hec. 528 7 a. 

I have included Eun. 715, though the exclamatory character of obsecro is not 
so prominent here as in the other passages cited. 

In Haut. 302 perge obsecro, the Bembinus does not punctuate before obsecro 
(Kauer, l.c. 84). Compare also Donatus on Eun. 685, 799. In similar cases, as 
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S times, 3 at change of r61e ; 1 audio 6 times, 4 at change of 
r61e ; 2 optumest 3 times at change of r61e ; 3 optume, actumst, 
actum siet, Meet, enicas (at change of r61e), odium 1 each.* 

IV. The remaining cases, a) verbs : 

iam. sen. Haut. 349 redi. : : adsum 5 a, 804 ecfer argen- 
tum. : : ecfero 5 a, Eun. 1 10 ciuemne ? : : arbitror 5 a, And. 
784 omnia. : : ain 4 a, Ad. 405 ista. : : ain uero 3 t ; iam sept. 
Eun. 274 hercle. : : uro hominem 5 t; iam. oct. Eun. 567 
sum. : : ain 3 a, 1037 factum. : : audin tu 4 1 ; tr. sept Haut. 
890 esse. : : ain 2 a, Eun. 767 ostende. : : adsunt 6 t, 809 
inquam. : : audin tu 4 1 ; iam sen. Haut. 426 ibo, adloquor 5 a, 
Phor. 38 confeci : adfero 5 a, 79 facere, obsequi 1 a, 963 pro- 
spicio, haereo 5 a, Haut. 500 arbitrum : ibo 3 a, Ad. 368 con- 
silium, egit gratias 4 a; iam. sept. Eun. 982 me. emit 3 a; 
iam. oct. Eun. 579 sola, adnuo 7 a, Haut. 241 una : adsunt tibi 
7 t; tr. sept. Haut. 1046 inhumane :exeo 3 a, Eun. 706 pau- 
lum : audin 4 a, Phor. 561 inpone, ecferet 7 a, 867 accessi, 
astiti 7 a, 1035 ignosce : orat 2 a. 

b~) adverbs : una occurs 5 times, optume, ilico twice each, 6 
also the following once each : tr. sept. Ad. 702 illam ? : : aeque 
2 t; iam. sen. Eun. 470 iussi. ocius procede 3 a; tr. sept. Ad. 322 
expeto : oppido 2 a, Haut. 667 filiam : olim 6 a, Ad. 547 ob- 
nuntio ; aegre 4 a. 

And. 473 serua me, obsecro, the pause before obsecro is slight and probably would 
not be indicated in the ancient punctuation. I have, however, included this lat- 
ter case and similar ones ; but whether these are included or not does not affect 
the general principle. 

1 Iam. sen. Eun. 993 5 a ; iam. oct. And. 592 7a; tr. sept. Phor. 198 3a; 
iam. sen. Haut. 908 5 a, Hec. 638 5 a. 

2 Iam. sen. And. 552 5 a, Phor. 947 5 a ; iam. sept. Haul. 694 I a ; iam. oct. 
Eun. 371 3 a ; Phor. 160 7a; tr. sept. Phor. 4S8 7 a. 

8 Iam. sen. Ad. 402 5 a, 884 la; tr. sept. Hec. 871 7 a. 

4 Iam. sen. Eun. ioi 5 a, ^«rf. 465 2 a, Haut. 456 5 t ; tr. sept. Phor. 208 
Phaedria, ilicet, 7 a (on exclamatory character of ilicet, cf. Dziatzko-Hauler, note 
on verse, Donatus on verse : semper ' ilicet ' finem rei significat, ut ' actum est '), 
Phor. 856 7 a ; iam. oct. And. 941 3 a. 

6 Iam. sen. Eun. 422 audiui. : : una 4 1, And. 107 Chrysidem, una 4 a, Ad. 495 
educta : una 2 a ; iam. oct. Phor. 809 ipsam : una 3 t ; tr. sept. Phor. 556 metuere : 
una 3 a ; iam. sept. And. 686 Pamphile, optume 4a; tr. sept. Haut. 1046 con- 
cilium, optume 7 a ; iam. oct. Haut. 616 ostendisti, ilico 7 a, ^4rf. 618 uidi, 
ilico 7 a. 
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c) adjectives : a form of omnis occurs 1 1 times, 1 and of 
unus 8 times, 2 and the isolated case : iam. sen. Ad. 738 queo, 
aequo animo 4 a. 

d~) nouns occur seven times : 

iam. sen. Phor. 986 exi. : : os opprime 3 t, Eun. 670 uide, 
os 2 a ; iam. oct. Eun. 3 1 8 anni ? : : anni 6 a, Phor. 83 1 con- 
ficienda, otium 7 a, Ad. 187 cupio, aequi 1 a, Ad. 260 o Ctesi- 
pho. : : o Sy/r, Aeschinus ubist? 3 a; tr. sept. Phor. 868 
compresj/, aurem admoui 3 a. 

The first group includes 16 imperatives. When we consider 
the exceptional use of the imperative, not simply in pause- 
elision in the drama, but also in the more formal kinds of 
verse, 3 it is not without significance that in Terence we find 
a strong tendency to avoid the primary ictus on the impera- 
tive, except when it follows another imperative, and here the 
pause is slight, or when it occurs after a change of r61e. With 
these exceptions there are only 3 cases out of the 1 7 in which 
the primary ictus falls on the first syllable of the imperative. 
Two of these occur in the final dipody of trochaic septenarius 
(Phor. 527, 540), and one in the fifth arsis of iambic octona- 
rius (Eun. 377), and even in this latter case it is an impera- 
tive word-group, orna me. At these points of the verse 
exceptions are especially frequent. 

This tendency of the Latin imperative to depart from the 
normal word-accent is apparently an inheritance from the 
parent speech. This characteristic of the Indogermanic is 
preserved in the Greek imperatives, as \afie, IBe, efore, etc. 
(Brugmann, Vergl. Grantm. 12,965).* In Celtic, in compound 

1 Four occur at change of r61e : iam. sen. Ad. 364 4 1, Eun. 914 3 a, Phor. 
612 5a; tr. sept. And. 975 2 a. Also iam. sen. Haut. 399 2 a, 460 4 a, Phor. 
264 4 a ; tr. sept. Eun. 238 3 a ; iam. oct. And. 311 1 a ; tr. sept. Ad. 978 3 a ; 
bacch. quat. And. 482, final syllable of second foot. 

2 First case at change of r61e : iam. sen. Phor. 983 4 a, Eun. 877 2 a, Phor. 
137 5 t ; iam. oct. Eun. 295 2 a, 1038 7 1 ; tr. sept. And. 904 2 t, Haut. 583 5 a, 
Phor. 514 3 a. 

8 Trans. XXXVI, 107, n. I. 

4 With the final accent of imperatives in Greek we may compare a similar tendency 
to accent the final of the imperative in Latin comedy. Note the accent mane mane 
in Haut. 613, 736, Ad. 264, and the ictus on the final of syllable of the imperative 
in Cist. 770, Pseud. 103, Men. 215, Cure. 588. Loch (Zum Gebrauch des Impera- 
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verbs, the preposition received the accent in the imperative, 
while in other forms of the compound the second element of 
the word is usually accented (Brugmann, op. cit. I, 978). With 
these Celtic forms we may compare the Greek irpov-Xafte, el'cr- 
tSe which preserve the original Indogermanic accent (I.e. 965). 
With the accent i prae", sequor {And. 171, Eun. 908) we may 
compare such accents as go on, geh we'g, gib her (Sievers, 
Phonetih?, p. 235, § 630). 

In the last group the verb forms the second element of 
the elision in 25 examples. These exceptions differ in char- 
acter. Those cases in which the second element of the eli- 
sion is formed by a syllable which has a word-accent, but 
not the verse-ictus, have less emphasis. In this case there 
was doubtless a compromise between the two accents, as is 
the case in modern languages when there is a conflict of word- 
accent and ictus. Hence cases like una : adstint are not 
without a certain emphasis, but they are not so emphatic as 
those in which the word-accent and ictus fall on the same 
syllable as in una : adstint. 

Omitting the 1 1 examples which occur at the change of 
role, 1 we briefly examine the remaining number. In Haut. 
241 una : adsunt tibi, the second element of the elision stands 
in the thesis and the phrase is accented as a word-group. 
In Ad. 368 consilium, egit gratias 4 a, the verse-ictus £git 
gratias, corresponds to the prose-accent of this word-group. 2 

tivus bei Plautus,y. 17) says: "Die iambischen Imperative werden zwar gewohn- 
lich pyrrhichisch gebraucht, doch behalten sie ihre urspriingliche Messung, wenn 
das Wort mit Nachdruck ausgesprochen wird, also namentlich auch bei Wieder- 
holung desselben Imperativ's an zweiter Stelle." Thus the accent of the impera- 
tive corresponds to the accent of interjections and of exclamatory words in general, 
which also often take the accent on the last syllable (Lindsay, Lat. Lang. 164, 618 ; 
Brugmann, op. cit. II 2 , 45. The exclamatory use of the imperative is also noted 
by Donatus (cf. on Eun. 834, Ad. 264). It may be illustrated from the use of 
age and caue in the singular, when more than one person is addressed (Loch, 
op. cit. 16). 

1 The elisions at the change of role which occur in the four subdivisions of this 
fourth class will be considered together on p. 162. 

2 When gratias and gratiam stand immediately after or before the verbs agere, 
habere, referre, the noun regularly has the primary verse-ictus. I have noted 19 
instances in Terence with only two exceptions. Compare also exple dnimam 
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Compare Eun. 274 hercle. : : uro hominem. There is also 
evidence in the structure of the hexameter that this is the 
regular accent of this type of word-group (cf. Class. Phil. 

II, 70). 

In five examples the elision occurs between verbs which, 
owing to their relation to each other in thought and to their 
similarity in grammatical construction, would not be separated 
by a marked sense-pause. 1 The most exceptional of these is 
Phor. 38 confeci : adfero. This exceptional rhythm is justi- 
fied by the special emphasis on adfero, and it is in harmony 
with the high spirits of the slave Davus. He is congratulat- 
ing himself that, after getting the money together, he is now 
bringing it. In the other four cases also the accented word 
which forms the second part of the elision is emphatic. 

Eight cases which are more exceptional in character remain. 
Four of these occur in trochaic septenarius, two in iambic 
octonarius, and two only in iambic senarius. In Eun. 706 
audin is exclamatory in character. Phor. 561, 1035 have 
imperatives as the first element of the elision and emphatic 
words as the second. With these we may compare hiatus 
after imperatives and interjections (cf. Maurenbrecher, Hia- 
tus, 133, 207). 

In Haul. 500 the form of the elision reflects the eagerness 
of Chremes to make his preparations to help his friend 
Menedemus; in 1046 a similar elision occurs for a similar 
reason, only the conditions are reversed. It is now Menede- 
mus who is eager to aid Chremes. One is almost tempted to 
think that the irony in the change of position of the two aged 

(Hec. 755, 787), explete dnirnam (id. 785). In this fourth class of pause-elisions 
33 different words are found in the second part of the elision. Of these 17 are 
verbs. These facts suggest that the accent of the noun is more marked than 
that of the verb, and this conclusion is strengthened by the fact that in the more 
formal kinds of verse nouns are never found in elision after a marked pause 
{Trans. XXXVI, 9S). 

1 These are Haut. 426, Phor. 38, 79, 867, 963. Some of these are asynthetic 
details. The ancient method of punctuation separates such cases by punctua- 
tion. Thus the Bembinus punctuates Haut. 465 sumat' consumat' perdat), though 
Umpfenbach, Dziatzko, and Fleckeisen do not punctuate (cf. Kauer, l.c. 72, 85). 
The pause in such cases is also indicated by hiatus which not infrequently occurs 
in similar cases in Plautus. 
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friends is brought out by the similarity of the verse-structure, 
but probably all that it is just to claim is that like conditions 
of thought and emotion result in a like form of rhythm. 

In Eun. 982 emit is to be emphasized, as this word gives 
the key to the whole plot. In Eun. 579 the emphatic charac- 
ter of the elision is in harmony with the emphatic position of 
the word. 1 

Besides five instances of una, an adverb occurs nine times. 
The only one of these which occurs in iambic senarius is Eun. 
470. Here ocius is an emphatic word and occurs in an em- 
phatic imperative phrase. In the remaining cases the adverb 
is also emphatic. 2 

In the case of the adjectives we have omnis used 11 times, 3 

1 When a word, not a sentence-enclitic, occupies the three last half-feet and is 
preceded by a sense-pause and is connected in thought with the following line, it 
has special emphasis. The same principle applies to the sixth foot of hexameter. 

2 To illustrate this emphasis, I quote the remaining cases in which an adverb, 
occurring but once in pause-elision in Terence, is used. In 

ffattt. 667 nunc ita tempus fert, mi ut cupiam ffliam : olim nil minus 

olim is contrasted with nunc. 

Ad. 547 primus porro obndntio ; aegre solus, siquid fit, fero. 

Though primus and solus are contrasted, aegre is the word cf most weight in the 
line : ' sorrow comes to me alone.' 

Ad. 322 te expecto : oppido 6pportune te optulisti mi obuiam. 

We may here note the exclamatory character of the emphatic oppido and further 
the marked assonance which justifies the exceptional rhythm. 

s The frequent use of omnis and unus in pause-elision, while other adjectives 
are so carefully avoided, affords us a good opportunity to examine into the special 
conditions under which accented syllables are thus used. These two conditions 
which exist in varying degree are i) emphasis and 2) a long syllable which falls 
below the standard in length, sometimes called the half-long. 

The following points may be mentioned to illustrate the emphasis of omnis : 
The word from its very nature is as a rule emphatic. Christ {MetriP, 61) points 
out that the first syllable of irdrres regularly stands in the arsis of the drama. In 
the 1 1 examples mentioned above omnis is emphatic, though perhaps with less 
emphasis in Ad. 364, where the first syllable is in the thesis In most of the 
examples the emphasis is unmistakable, both from the thought and from the 
form of the expression. In three cases, for example, omnia is used with omnes 
for emphasis and rhetorical effect. 

The Bembinus punctuates before omnia in Haul. 830 dixi pleraque' omnia 
(Kauer, I.e. 65). Kauer (l.c. 65, n. 3) says : " Dieselbe Interpunction, welche die 
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and unus 8 times 1 as the second element of the elision. The 
only other adjective thus employed is aequo in the phrase 
aequo anitno. Here the word-group is practically a com- 
pound. Compare aequanitnus. 

Nouns occur only seven times. In each case the pause is 
slight, 2 and from the nature of the thought, even at the 
change of rdle. In each case also the noun is emphatic. 

One line remains to be considered : 

Phor. 502 neque Antipho alia quom 6ccupatus esset sollicitridine. 

The editors are not agreed in regard to the reading, nor, 
in case neque of the Mss is retained, in regard to the 
punctuation ; i.e. the relation of neque to the following 
clause. Fleckeisen reads neque, Antipho. In the elisions 
belonging to this class (IV, d) we see that in each case the 
word forming the first part of the elision is emphatic and, 
with the one exception of &, is a long vowel. The use of the 
sentence-enclitic with weak e would be exceptional. Accord- 
ingly Terence's usage favors the close union in thought of 

Steigerung durch die Pause wirkungsvoller macht, lag dem Donat auch And. 55 
vor" : 

quod plerique' omnes faciunt adulescentuli. 

In relation to the length of the first syllable of omnis, we may note that it is 
very frequently shortened in the drama (Ahlberg, Corrept. Iamb. 70, 77). 

Is the fact that omnis almost disappeared from the Romance languages and 
was replaced by to/us, due in part to the wearing away and shortening of the 
first syllable, just as the demonstrative Me was worn down and replaced ? 

Omnis, owing to its relatively weak accent, is often associated with the enclitic 
pronouns (A./.P. XXVII, 422, n. 3); it also shows a tendency to form com- 
pounds with other words (Norden, Aeneis VI, 453, n. 7). 

1 Unus is not used with the same freedom in this type of elision as omnis, 
though the conditions of the use are similar in the two words. In the iam. sen. 
unus occurs three times, twice in the secondary arsis and once, in the thesis. In 
one case it follows the imperative and in one the exclamatory word herde. It has 
more or less emphasis in all the eight cases. The poet appears to use it with 
less emphasis in the thesis than in the arsis. This is clear if we contrast Haul. 
583 and Phor. 514, where it occurs in the primary arsis, with And. 904, where 
it is in the thesis. 

2 In Ad. 187 cupio, aequi modo aliquid, the pause is slight ; the clause is 
almost of the nature of an object of the verb cupio. The metrical usage of 
Terence is opposed to the interpretation of Spengel, who places a period aftet 
cupio. 
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neque with the following clause (cf. Elmer and Tyrrell), or 
the emendation to atque (cf. Dziatzko-Hauler, Phor. Anh. 
p. 206). 

It is generally assumed that change of role justifies excep- 
tional usage in the verse. Examining pause-elisions which 
occur in this part of the verse in Terence, we find that they 
are used under more restricted conditions than those which 
occur elsewhere. This conclusion has an important bearing 
on hiatus at change of role. We may confine our attention 
to class IV as containing the most important exceptions. 1 
Here verbs occur 1 1 times. The second element of the 
elision is in the thesis in audin which occurs twice, in uro 
hominem (see p. 159), and in adsunt. The monosyllable 
ain occurs four times. There remain adsunt, occurring after 
an imperative, ecfero repeated from the imperative phrase 
ecfer argentum, and arbitror occurring after the question 
ciuemne (Trans. XXXVI, 107). 

The only adverbs which occur are una and aeqite, and both 
of these are shortened in Plautus. Nouns occur twice. In 
os opprime the monosyllable os stands in the thesis. 2 The 
remaining case is anni ? : : anni. When words are repeated 
elsewhere in the line the pause is slight and is often omitted 
both in the ancient and modern punctuation. 3 The same 
general principle seems to apply at the change of role. 

The tabulation of the facts has led me to a conclusion 
which is exactly opposite to the view with which I began this 
study. This conclusion is in harmony, however, with Ter- 
ence's method as a whole. The change of r61e makes a cer- 

1 Exclamatory words and omnis, unus, and una (adverb) are used more freely 
than other words. The imperative, too, is frequently used in the drama and is 
found in Horace's Satires ; but even the imperative is used in a restricted way at 
the change of role in Terence. Beside the emotion of the verse in which they 
occur and the emphasis of the word forming the second part of the elision, we 
may further note that the second part of the elision is in the thesis in aufcr te, i 
prae. The words » and ambula are exclamatory. Audi occurs twice and in 
Plautus is shortened in the form audiui {Cure. 594). Accipe is used in pause- 
elision in Horace, as is also aufer ( Trans. XXXVI, 108). 

2 The verse-ictus doubtless reproduces the prose-accent here, as 'stop his 
mouth,' ' box his ear.' In such phrases the verb is the emphatic element. 

8 Cf. arma anna, Trans. I. c. 89. 
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tain break in the verse and, that this may not be made too 
prominent and destroy the unity of the verse, the pause- 
elision is confined within narrow limits. 1 

To sum up briefly the result of our examination of this type 
of elision, we have cited 122 examples. Of these 53 involve 
the use of the imperative or an exclamatory word. Again, 
24 of the 68 remaining involve one of the three words omnis, 
units, una. Several of the small number remaining, about 
two per cent of the whole number of pause-elisions, include 
several cases which are apparent exceptions rather than 
exceptions in reality to the rule, that the second element in 
pause-elision shall not have a marked sentence-accent. Thus 
we see that this type of elision is restricted within narrow 
limits and that these limits are evidently determined not by 
chance, but on the one hand by the character of the words 
involved, or to state it more exactly, by the quantity and 
accent of the second element of the elision, and on the other 
by the character of the thought. The most marked exceptions 
are used to emphasize important words. They thus stand in 
direct relation to the thought and are used for artistic and 
rhetorical effect. 

I am aware that some metricians are unwilling to recog- 
nize emphasis as an explanation for the phenomena of verse. 
They claim that it is appealed to when all other grounds of 
explanation fail, and that it introduces an element into the 
discussion which cannot be scientifically controlled. The 
subjective element, however, cannot wholly be excluded from 
the consideration of so subjective an art as poetry. As em- 
phasis is one of the controlling influences in the expression of 
thought in all languages, and more in the Latin than in Eng- 
lish, its influence on the structure and rhythm of the sentence 
must be recognized. We might as well omit emphasis from 
our consideration of the structure of the sentence and para- 
graph of Cicero as to disregard its effect in the verse of the 

1 The two parts of the elision are brought into close harmony, as in hercle. : : 
uro hdminem. Here the interjection hercle has more accent on the final than the 
generality of words, and uro, owing to the accent of the word-group, has a rela- 
tively light accent on the first syllable. 
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dramatists. The analogy of modern languages throws much 
light on emphasis in Latin ; but beside this indirect evidence 
we have direct evidence derived from some of the Mss which 
preserve the ancient method of punctuation. The scholia also 
have many references to the subject. Kauer in a valuable 
article ( Wiener Studien, XXII, p. 56 ff.), to which I have 
already had occasion to refer, has shown from the statements 
of the Roman grammarians that ancient punctuation differed 
in theory from the modern ; that the ancient was determined 
by regard for oral delivery and was intended to assist the 
listener, whereas modern punctuation is based rather on 
the grammatical or logical character of the sentence and is 
intended as a guide to the reader rather than to the listener. 1 
The ancient theory is well illustrated, as Kauer shows, in the 
punctuation of the Bembinus of Terence. This punctuation 
is not later than the sixth century. In this Ms we find 
punctuation introduced not simply to indicate a sense-pause, 
but also for the distinct purpose of indicating emphasis. 2 

Donatus in his commentary often refers to emphasis. His 
remarks are not without bearing on the relation of the rhetori- 
cal or sentence-accent to the verse-ictus. On this subject 
there is by no means agreement among modern metricians. 
Ritschl (Proleg. ch. xvi) and Lindsay (Capt. p. 366 ff.) main- 
tain that there is a perceptible tendency to harmonize the 

1 Kauer, I.e. p. 60, " Bei dem Charakter der alten Interpunction ist es sehr 
wahrscheinlich, dass dieselbe in Biihnenexemplaren zunachst als Hilfe fur den 
Schauspieler eingetragen wurde." 

2 L.c. p. 65 : " In demselben Satze (Haupt- oder Nebensatze) wird Interpunc- 
tion gesetzt an Stellen, an denen wir sie nicht setzen, urn durch das Absetzen der 
Stiinme einem unmittelbar vorausgehenden Ausdrucke besonderen Nachdruck zu 
verleihen oder die Erwartung auf das Folgende zu erregen ; hier tritt die Rtick- 
si;ht auf den miindlichen Vortrag besonders deutlich hervor." P. 67 : " Dem 
Grundsatze, Nachdrucksvolles durch die Interpunction hervorzuheben, entspricht 
es auch, Conjunctionen oder einleitende Arlverbien, mit denen ein neuer Gedanke 
eingefuhrt wird, abzutrennen, urn durch die Pause die Aufmerksamkeit besonders 
zu erregen oder dem Sprechenden Zeit zur sprachlichen Gestaltung des bereits 
angekundigen Gedankens zu geben." P. 70 : " Iouiales an manchen Stellen inter- 
pungierte, wo dies von uns unterlassen wird, wo jedoch durch den Sinn der Rede 
oder die Stimmung des Redenden ein Abaetzen der Stimme gefordert wird oder 
ausdrucksvoll wirkt ;" cf. also p. 103, 109. 
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rhetorical accent and the ictus. C. F. W. Miiller 1 {Nachtrage, 
p. 126 ff.), Nilsson 2 {Quomodo pronomina . . . collocentur, 
Lund, 1 901), and Radford {Trans. XXXVI, 196) claim that 
in the verse-structure little or no account is taken of the 
rhetorical accent. 

I have noted the following cases in which Donatus refers 
to the emphasis of pronouns : 1) pronouns which receive the 
ictus : And. 787 hie est file 1 a ; 3 Eun. 626 in conuiuium 
illam 3a; 4 1053 mini illam laudas 1 a; 5 Ad. 523 et illud rus 
nulla alia causa tam male odi 1 a ; 6 845 modo facito ut illam 
semes 2 a; 7 891 o qui uocare 1 a; 8 893 nam is mfhi pro- 

1 Miiller has collected from the whole of Plautus a somewhat imposing list of 
passages in support of his theory, but it is at least doubtful whether such word- 
groups as in me ... in te, Asin. 613 should be included. We should not give 
infero as an illustration of an unaccented verb, nor should we give in te as an 
illustration of an unaccented pronoun. Even sed tu, et ego are word-groups, 
and are to be regarded as units, and accented as such {A.J.P. XXV, 
p. 268 ff.). We cannot accordingly say that the part which bears the accent is 
emphatic, any more than we can say that in is more emphatic in infero than induco. 
There seems to be a strange inconsistency in the theory that the verse of comedy 
is largely based on word-accent and word-group accent, and to maintain also that 
the rhetorical, or sentence-accent, has nothing to do with its structure. In view 
of the recent studies in the structure of the verse of comedy, it is difficult to accept 
Miiller's conclusion in the sense which he intends (p. 127) : "dass der Versictus 
mit der richtigen Declamation gar nichts zu schaffen hat, ebensowenig wie . . . 
Sinnespause . . . mit Versabschnitten." 

2 Nilsson {I.e. p. 1) : "Meminerim in nostra poesi, cuius ratio tota ex accentu 
prodet, verba vi peculiari elata saepe ictum non habere." Radford goes even 
further and says {Trans. XXXVI, 196): "Often even in accentual verse like 
our own, little account is taken of logical emphasis." I think, however, that we 
must admit that in English and German verse it is somewhat exceptional for an 
emphatic word to appear in the unaccented part of the foot, and that if this occurs 
too frequently the verse is difficult to read and is really defective. As accent in 
Latin is a less prominent element of the verse, these exceptions are more numer- 
ous, but the same general principle seems to hold good. 

3 ' ille ' cum emphasi. Donatus is quoted according to the edition of Wessner, 
1902-1905. 

4 ' in convivium illam ' in<pa.TiKu>s, ut ' cantando tu ilium.' 

6 ' mihi ' pronuntiatione iuuandum est. 

8 ' illud' ergo tamquam cum detestatione dixit. In this verse I have followed 
the scansion of Umpf. Fl. Tyr. Plessis. et illud is the scansion of Dz-K. Spengel, 
Fabia. It would seem more in harmony with the emphasis on illud that it should 
receive the verse-ictus than that it should be shortened. 

7 acuendum ' illam.' 

8 sed hie nominis oblitus, dum dubitat et inquirit, inhaesit pronomini. 
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fectost se>uos spectatus satis ia; 1 934 me ducere autem ? : : 
te 3a; 2 Hec. 500 ita nunc is sibi me supplicaturum putat 2 a. 3 
In seven of these nine cases the pronoun receives the 
primary ictus. 

2. Pronouns which stand in elision : 

And. 271 egon pr6pter me illam decipi miseram sinam 2 a; 4 

810 nunc me h6spitem | litis sequi 5 a ; s 
Hec. 85 minime 6quidem me oblectaui 4a; 6 
Phor. 70 oh, regem me esse op6rtuit 4a; 7 

It is to be noted that these emphatic monosyllables are 
elided into a syllable bearing the ictus. The pronoun 
seems to share in the accent of the syllable of which it forms 
a part in the verse-scheme. Lindsay's interpretation of 
Donatus would seem to be more in harmony with my theory 
of emphasis, for he infers from Donatus that the monosyl- 
lable is in hiatus and thus receives the verse-ictus (Bursian, 
CXXX, 1 78), but this theory is not consistent with Donatus' 
remark on Hec. 500 quoted, p. 153, n. 1. 

3. Remaining cases, a) at the beginning of the line in the 
thesis : 

And. 384 egon dicam, And. 271 egon, Ad. 934 me (quoted 
above). This is an emphatic position in the verse, so that 
a prominent word at the beginning of the line does not 
stand in the same need of the ictus to make it emphatic 
as when it stands in some other part of the line. With the 
first two of these passages we may compare Donatus on And. 

1 mihi id est : quantum ad iudicium meum pertinet. This statement seems 
to me to imply emphasis. 

2 magna uis in pronominibus posita est. On me at the beginning of the line 
see below. 

3 magno pondere legendum utrumque pronomen. There is a tendency for 
pronouns to come together so that there is special justification for one of the pro- 
nouns to stand in the thesis. Of the two, the thought seems to imply that sibi 
which stands in the arsis is the more emphatic. 

4 magna uis est in pronominibus : et diuersa sunt et singula et non praecipitan- 
tur nee dicuntur uno spiritu. On egon at the beginning of the line see below. 

s me cum emphasi. — totum (tier") iiup&tjeus. 

6 'me'acutius proferendum est. me oblectaui corresponds to te oblectasti (3 a) 
in the preceding line. 

7 ' me ' acue. 
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582 semper grauis orationis inceptio est, quae exordium sumit 
a pronomine ' ego.' 

b) In the thesis, but not at the beginning of the verse : 

Hec. 865 die mi, harum rerum num quid dixti meo patri? 

Donatus' note, numquid num aliquid. acue ergo ' quid,' 
merely implies that the pronoun quid has a more prominent 
accent than the final syllable of the interrogative adverb 
numquid, but not that it bears a sentence-accent. 

And: 37 scis. feci ex serao ut esses libertus mihi, 

Don. mihi eptjxuriv habet : quod mihi libertus factus sis, 
non filio. 

Hec. 631 nullam de his rebus culpam commeruit tua, 

Don. tua cum percussione animi dicendum est, ut sub- 
audiatur 'uxor' ab eo quod dicturus est 'uxore.' 

In the last two examples neither does the context nor the 
reason given by Donatus (note 3) justify a rhetorical accent 
in the case of mihi and tua. 

Hec. 227 n6n te pro his curasse rebus, ne quid aegre esset mihi. 

Don. 2 ' te ' sic pronuntiandum, quasi dicat : etsi alii non 
curarent, <tu> curare debuisti. This note does not seem to be 
in harmony with the thought of the passage, and certainly is 
not in harmony with note 1 on the same line, minis sensus : 
pro his, inquit, tot rebus unam et facilem redderes : curares, 
ne quid aegre esset mihi. 1 

Ramain 2 has well illustrated how the dramatic poet em- 

1 The uniformity with which these emphatic words receive the ictus is very 
striking, when we bear in mind that pronouns when not emphatic are usually 
unaccented in the verse (cf. L. Mflller, De re metr? p. 467 ; Lindsay, Capt. p. 358 ; 
Trans. XXXIV, 63). 

The only reference I have noted in Donatus to a pronoun which is specified to 
be unessential to the thought is Run. 1035. The me is unemphatic and even 
superfluous to the thought, and it accordingly stands in the thesis (cf. p. 165, n. 2). 

2 Etudes sur les Groupes de Mots dans la Versification des Dramatiques Latins, 
Paris, 1904. Even if we do not accept all his premises, we may subscribe to the 
following conclusion (p. 201) : "Mais la versification dramatique est avant tout 
expressive. A chaque instant le poete sc6nique insiste sur une idee, sur une 
circonstance, sur un mot, grace a la ponctuation qui lui permet de detacher les 
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phasizes a word or a phrase by a change of rhythm and a 
departure from the norm of the verse. 

If it cannot be scientifically demonstrated that the word 
to which the second element of the elision belongs is espe- 
cially emphatic in each individual case for which I have 
claimed this, still it can be shown that the frequency with 
which this type of elision is used corresponds in a marked 
degree to the spirit and movement of the play in general. 
It occurs with special frequency in passages which are char- 
acterized by strong and uncontrolled emotion, and it is rarely 
to be found in the quieter and more subdued parts of the 
play. How these elisions predominate in some of the more 
emotional passages and almost determine the character of 
the rhythm is well illustrated by the following : Phor. 
841-883, 930-963 ; Ad. 672-691 ; Eun. 356-390. In the 
last hundred lines of the Phonnio there are as many strik- 
ing cases of this type of elision as in the whole of the Hecyra. 

The prologues display little emotion. In harmony with 
their calm and dignified style this general type of elision is 
almost wholly absent. There is no example of an accented 
pause-elision with the second element long in the six pro- 
logues. Fleckeisen, Dziatzko, and Spengel read et tamen in 

And. 1 1 non ita dissimili sunt argumento, et tamen 

The Mss and Donatus give sed tamen, and are followed by 
Umpfenbach and Tyrrell. Thus the usage of Terence is 
opposed to Bentley's emendation et tamen. 
Most editors read 

Phor. 31 ne simili utamur fortiina, atque usi sumus. 

There is no sense-pause before atque, and Tyrrell does not 
add the comma. Instances of the pause-elision with the 
second element long occur rarely, and only with such words 
as hand, id, plus, which are regularly without sentence-accent, 
and which in the prologues do not receive the ictus. 

choses qu'il veut mettre en evidence. Or, il fait concourir la versification a ce 
dessein, en rompant habilement avec les lois du rythme au moment precis ou il a 
besoin de fixer l'attention du spectateur." 
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We have seen that accented pause-elision with the second 
element short is not rare even in the more elevated kinds of 
poetry ( Trans. I.e. 87). In the prologues the only example 
of even this kind of elision is found in 

Ad. 15 nam qu6d isti dicunt maliuoli, homines n6biles. 

Here homines nobiles is emphatic and is contrasted with 
maliuoli. It is not open to doubt, I think, that this pro- 
logue shows more self-reliance and confidence than any of 
the others. 1 

We may also note that this type of elision is more common 
in the latter part of a play than in the earlier parts, and in 
the conclusion of a scene than at the beginning. 

It will be agreed that the Hecyra holds a somewhat unique 
position among the plays of Terence. It has little of the 
spirited action and rapid dialogue which characterize the 
others. It has an undertone of sadness and pathos rather 
than of humor. The lyrical element is almost as conspicuous 
as the dramatic. In calmness of tone the Andria would seem 
to stand next to the Hecyra. At the opposite extreme I 
would place the Phormio, and next to this the Eunuchus. 
In the Hautontimorumenos and the Adelphoe, the fathers 
who are comparatively measured in their speech are central 
figures. 2 The exceptional pause-elisions which I have enu- 

1 This view is not accepted by Dziatzko (Rh. Mus. XXI, 79) and Wagner 
(Neue Jahrb. XCI, 290), nor is it the view of Donatus, but Fabia (Les Pro- 
logues de Terence, 303) well says : " e'est sans faire parattre la moindre inquietude 
au sujet de 1'arrSt de public, qui Terence declare venir se denoncer lui-mSme." 
(Cf. Walther Meyer, Quaes/. Terent. 1902.) Terence no longer feels it necessary 
to meet attack with attack, but he repeats with pride the charge which amounts 
to saying that as a man he is worthy of the friendship of the greatest men of 
Rome, and as a writer his style is worthy of the most cultivated men. Well 
might he emphasize the contrast between his friends and his enemies by the 
exceptional rhythm mentioned above. 

2 Donatus does not clearly indicate the order in which he would rank all the 
plays in this respect ; however, it is clear that his views correspond with those 
advanced above as far as concerns the Hecyra, Phormio, and Eunuchus. Of 
the Hecyra he says : est autem mixta motoriis actibus ac statariis (Wessner II, 
p. 189), cf. 190,9, and on vv. 58, 727, 774. Of the Phormio he says : haec igitur 
prope tota motoria est (II, p. 345 and cf. 345, 3). Of the Eunuchus: itaque ex 
magna parte motoria est (I, p. 265), he also adds : uitia hominum paulo mor- 
dacius quam in ceteris carpit (p. 267). 
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merated correspond in the main to this view. The Hecyra 
contains 5> the Andria 19, Phormio 29, Eunnchiis 29, Haut. 
21, and the Adclphoe 17. If we take into account all the 
pause-elisions, including those in which the second element 
is short, the relative percentage is similar to the above, 
though the percentage of the Adelphoe would be somewhat 
increased. These percentages do not correspond to the 
averages of the elisions as a whole. I find the percentage 
of all elisions higher in the Hecyra and Andria than in the 
Phormio. 

We may also note that this type of elision occurs much 
less frequently in iambic senarius than in the other measures. 
Though more than half the number of lines are in this metre, 
there are only 54 of these elisions in the iambic senarius while 
there are 68 in the other metres. 

Noting the place in the verse in which they occur, we find 
that in the iambic senarius 24 occur in the fifth arsis and 30 in 
the other parts of the verse. In the other metres 21 occur 
in the seventh arsis and 47 in the other parts of the verse. 

Pause-elision is concerned with the accent of the word- 
group chiefly in relation to monosyllables. It is generally 
agreed that the word-group accent is most clearly seen in 
the case of the preposition and its noun. To show that 
pause-elisions with the second element of the elision formed 
by a primary word-group accent are subject to the same rules 
as apply to those already considered, we may examine the 
examples of monosyllabic prepositions followed by a mono- 
syllabic noun, or by a dissyllabic noun with the first syllable 
short. These illustrate the fact that this type of pause- 
elision stands in the same relation to the thought and to the 
structure of the verse as those already considered. 1 

1 Omitting word-groups such as abs te which are usually sentence-enclitics and 
which may be compared in accent to sentence-enclitics such as nobis, we note 
the following : iam. sen. Phor. 936 cedo. : : in ius 4 a ; iam. sept. Eun. 322 
uidisti ? : : in uia 3 a ; iam. sen. Ad. 715 ad portam, ad lacum 5 a, 827, intellegere, 
in loco 5 a ; iam. sept. Phor. 781 malum, in diem 4 a ; iam. oct. Haut. 181 esse : 
in Asia 5 a, Hec. 315 age dum, ad fores 7 a. The first two cases are at the change 
of r51e ; in the one case the accented second element follows the imperative, in 
the other a question. The next two cases occur at the final primary arsis : in 
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Plautus contains a smaller percentage of accented pause- 
elisions than does Terence, and this is due to his freer use 
of hiatus. 1 Besides the imperative i which occurs 22 times, 2 
other imperatives occur 26 times, 14 at the change of r61e ;. 
5 in the primary arsis, 1 1 in the secondary, and 10 in the: 
thesis. 3 

There are only two cases of the vocative. 4 Exclamatory 
words occur 24 times, 3 at change of r61e and all in the: 
arsis. 5 Asynthetic details are used more freely in Plautus. 
than in Terence (see p. 159, n. 1). Verbs occur 8 times,, 
nouns 13. With one exception they are in the arsis. 6 

In the remaining cases of this type of elision verbs occur 
36 times, 12 at the change of r61e; 15 occur in the primary 

the one case the pause is slight in asynthetic details and in the other there is. 
special emphasis on the word-group. In Phor. 781 in diem is contrasted with 
praesens ; in Haut. 181 there is special stress on in Asia. In Hec. 315 ad fore* 
is at the end of the line, and follows an imperative phrase of exclamatory 
character. 

1 I shall summarize this elision in Plautus as briefly as possible. I omit a few- 
cases owing to the uncertainty of the reading or the scansion, and a few cases in< 
which the editions are apt to insert a comma, but where the pause, if it exists at 
all, is slight, as in the case of the vocative, parenthetical words (as inquam,. 
obsecro). I have also omitted ain. 

2 This does not include cases in which i is necessarily shortened. Twelve of 
the 22 occur at the change of r81e ; 6 in the primary arsis, 6 in the secondary,, 
and 10 at the thesis. Cf. Trin. 584-590. 

8 These are : Asin. 791, Mil. 773, Pars. 328, A sin. 745, Epid. 63, Cas. 415, 
Epid. 559, Men. 627, 1037, Merc. 906, Mil. 459, Pert. 250, Poen. 870, Per. 776, 
Pers. 412, 750, Capt. gyj, Cas. 1000, Epid. 660, Men. 643, Rud. 1032, Trin. 
1059 (2 cases), Pseud. 197, Mil. 1031, Most. 314. Audi occurs 5 times, accipe 4, 
adfer 3, aufer 2, ecfer 2. 

4 Most. 528 inuoca. : : Hercules, Asin. 431 tibi. : : hospes. This is according 
to the ancient method of punctuating the vocative. If we take into account the 
modern method of punctuation, there are 26 other examples. Only three are in 
the thesis. Uxor occurs 10 times, hospes 5. 

6 Most. 469, Rud. 867, Cure. 314, Mil. 1330, Rud. 678, Mil. 375, Amph. 299, 
1 130, Cist. 663, True. 805, Rud. 243, 246, Aul. 715, Bacch. 681, Merc. 916, 
Mil. 218, Most. 369, 847, Pseud. 277, Stick. 751, Cas. 233, Bacch. 671, Merc. 
468, Most. 739. Opsecro occurs 13 times ; of the remaining instances 8 occur 
at change of rSle ; occidi occurs 5 times, audio 2, enicas 2, ilicet, oppido, actum 
est once each. 

6 Asin. 97, 229, Cure. 358, Merc. 366, Mil. 773, 1100, Pseud. 389, Aul. 713, 
Aul. 508, Merc. 25, Pseud. 814, Trin. 408, Cure. 344, 368, Rud. 616, 652, 
Aul. 406 (2 cases), Trin. 251, Amph. 226, Pseud. 182. 
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arsis, 11 in the secondary, and 10 at the thesis. 1 Adverbs 
occur 20 times, and, with two exceptions, are in the arsis. 2 

The following adjectives occur: omnis 18 times, unus 5 3 ; 
iam. sen. Trin. 819 age. :: actum 2 a; tr. sept. Mil. 450 
domum. : : hosticum 6 a, Per. 28 uide modo ulmeae catapultae 
2 a; bacch. tetr. Cas. 832 amabo integrae (final syllable of 
second foot). In Pers. 28 the pause is very slight ; it would 
not be indicated according to the ancient method of punctu- 
ation, and is omitted in Lindsay. In Cas. 832 we have an 
exclamatory word beginning the clause and in such cases even 
our modern editions often omit punctuation. In Trin. 819 
we have the repetition of the preceding word. Rhetorical 
repetition often justifies an exceptional rhythm. 4 

Mil. 450 forms a marked exception. It is, however, an 
emendation of Lipsius against all Ms authority. Hostium 
seems as appropriate to the thought as the emended reading, 
and the meaning of the word is the same as in Trin. 102, 
while hosticum does not appear to be used elsewhere in the 
sense of peregrinum. b The pause-elision before hostium is 

1 Asin. 750, Bacch. 265, Cist. 579, Mil. 1307, Pseud. 491, 803, Amph. 575, 
Aul. 170, Pseud. 1 182, Trin. 385, Most. 797, Amph. 975, Capt. 202, Cas. 44, 
Merc. 104, Mil. 1304, Poen. 126, Amph. 1005, 675, 956, Aul. 820, Cap. 978, 
Cas. 813, Cist. 651, Men. 189, Mil. 268, 970, Pud. 1415, Stich. 87, 143, 308, 
Cas. 226, Mil. 1087, 1313, Amph. 561, Most. 797. 

2 Asin. 42, Cist. 591, Stich. 667, Capt. 1015, Pud. 269, Amph. 865, Cist. 160, 
il/if». 500, Merc. 42, jJ/;V. 1393, Poen. 480, .AW. 804, .SAVA. 763, 12, /?/«». 1089, 
jf/«-<r. 220, Mil. 454, />«-. 824, Pseud. 1219, Cas. 721. Five are at change of 
r81e. In the case of several of the others the pause is very slight. The follow- 
ing are the adverbs : ilico 5, optume 3, intro 2, intus 2, admodum 2, usque, 
usquam, umquam, olim, interim, unice. 

3 Omnis occurs 9 times in the arsis and 9 times in the thesis ; 7 times at the 
change of role: Most. 463, Pers. 379, Aul. 782, Bacch. 681, Merc. 478, Mil. 
1 165, Poen. 254, Aul. 109, Most. 437, Pseud. 126, ;te'«. 520, Merc. 477, Ar. 243, 
Bacch. 1092, 1 135, C«jV. 786, CVw. 686, Stich. 772; ««/«.• J/orf. 983, Merc. 520, 
Amph. 705, Gw. 379, jJ/iV. 726. 

4 Here actum reddam is almost of the nature of a compound tense of the verb. 
Predicate adjectives in sterotyped phrases such as aequomst, and participles, con- 
form in their usage to verbs rather than to adjectives (p. 171). 

5 The use of hosticum might seem to receive some support from Capt. 246, 
where Leo and Brix-Niemeyer admit iambic shortening. On the other hand, this 
is the only case in which an adjective other than omnis or unus (optumus Most. 
410 ?) is shortened, and this case is rejected by Lindsay. To obtain a satisfactory 
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in harmony with that before the same word in Epid. 31, and 
with the shortening of the word ib. 532. 

Nouns occur 22 times : aurum 5, aequom 4, aedes 3, aes 2, 
auris 2, auctor, hospes, hostis, otium, urbem, uxor. 1 

The most important question in connection with accented 
pause-elision is its relation to hiatus. It may be well to 
repeat the commonplace that we are dealing with language, 
and with language in relation to thought, and not with hiatus 
and elision as isolated phenomena. We are to note that 
it is not the hiatus, nor the elision, which is the essential 
element in producing the effect, but the relation of the words 
to each other. The words with their contrasted accents 
produce a marked effect whether they are rendered with 
hiatus or with elision. This seems to be a fundamental point 
to be held in mind in the study of hiatus, and one which has 
hardly been touched on in any of the numerous treatises on 
the subject. The relation of hiatus and elision may well be 
illustrated by music. It is the relation of the notes in them- 
selves which produces the chief effect, and whether they are 
rendered staccato, which corresponds to hiatus, or legato, 
which corresponds to elision, is a matter of subordinate 
importance. Compare the following : Stick. 7i8uereri. eripe 
and Per. 750 sum. ambula; Men. 533 meministi, opsecro and 
Amph. 299 interii. opsecro. In the first and third we have 
hiatus, in the second and fourth elision. 2 

rhythm for the line it is necessary to transpose quod and commune, and read : 
petque conseruitifim quod commune hostica euenit manu. This position of the 
adjectives is more effective in thought and it avoids the defective dactyl and the 
iambic shortening, 

1 Cist. 765, Most. 468, Mil. 784, Per. 543, Poen. 597, Trin. 981, Aul. 376, 
Most. 501, Poen. 146, Trin. 97, Epid. 31, Amph. 258, Bacch. 995, Amph. 1095, 
Aul. 265, Men. 679, Merc. 488, Mil. 764, 954, Poen. 1286, Pseud. 952. 

2 Compare also occidi in elision and optume after hiatus in 

And. 592-3 quid nam atidio? : : gnatam lit det oro, uixque id exoro. : : occidi 
: : hem. 
quid di'xti? : : optume inquam factum. : : nunc per hunc nullast. 
mora. 

The use of the long accented syllable after a word ending with a vowel (whether 
in elision or hiatus) is exceptional, and emphasizes the contrast in thought (cf. 
Donatus' note on these lines). In some cases it is difficult to determine whether 
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Pause-elision in Plautus and Terence rests on readings 
which have not been called into question except in a very few 
cases ; they thus furnish us a criterion for judging hiatus. 
In reference to hiatus in Plautus we may accept in general 
the reading of Leo and Lindsay in order to obtain a basis of 
comparison ; but notwithstanding the fact that our text is far 
more reliable for Terence, the greatest confusion prevails in re- 
gard to hiatus in this author. All the editors of Terence admit 
certain cases of hiatus, but there is little agreement among them. 
Some metricians utterly reject hiatus for Terence though they 
admit it in Plautus. 1 Leo {Plaut. Forsch. 3 n.) says : " Die 
Uberlieferung lehrt uns also, dass Terenz uberhaupt keinen 
Hiatus zugelassen hat." 2 Maurenbrecher regards one argu- 
ment as sufficient to prove that "uberhaupt Hiatus bei Terenz 
undenkbar ist" (/. c. 167 n. 2). He states that the ratio of 
hiatus to elision varies from 1 : 17 to 1 :376. 3 If this argu- 

we have hiatus or elision (cf. Ahlberg, Proceleusm. 123 ; Lindsay in Bursian, 
CXXX, 178; on quoi see p. 191). 

That the classes of words with which accented pause-elision and hiatus are 
chiefly concerned, are the same, may be illustrated by comparing my summaries 
of elision with the following statement of Gleditsch (Westphal, Allgemeine Metrik, 
375) : " Auch Declamationspausen, wie sie insbesondere nach Interjectionen, Aus- 
rufungen, Anreden u. dgl. eintreten, rechtfertigen oder entschuldigen den Hiatus." 
These classes of words precede as well as follow hiatus. Words whose first syllable 
occurs most frequently as the second element of pause-elision may either precede 
or follow hiatus, and the reason is the same in all three cases. For example, the 
first syllable of immo may be used as the second element of pause-elision, or it 
may stand after hiatus because the accent is distributed over the two syllables and 
thus the contrast in accent between the two vowels, whether in elision or hiatus, 
is less marked; and again because the second syllable of immo shares the accent 
it is adapted to stand before hiatus. Compare Trin. 1059 ilico. audi. : : heus; 
here audi stands in pause-elision and hiatus. With the exception of adverbs the 
only cases of hiatus after e cited by Maurenbrecher (205) are five imperatives 
(salue 3, caue, iube), and in the case of these imperatives it would be natural to 
dwell on them and thus produce hiatus. 

1 Cf. similar attempts to eliminate hiatus from Walther and Konrad von 
Wurzburg, Paul, Grundriss d. germ. Phil. II, 2 2 , 67. 

2 To arrive at this conclusion he is compelled to maintain that the best Ms is the 
least reliable in regard to hiatus. He assumes rather that the Bembinus has 
produced hiatus than that the inferior Mss have changed the text to remove 
hiatus. 

8 He does not find three points of exclamation too many to enforce the truth 
underlying these symbols. But that no one may again have the temerity to raise 
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ment were allowed to have the force here attributed to it, 
all unusual exceptions would have to be eliminated from 
Latin literature, and the poetry of the Golden Age would 
be reduced almost to the dead level of that of the Silver 
Age. If the ratio of 1 : 376 is enough to condemn, provided 
only two dactylic words or endings are found in all the hex- 
ameters of Horace or even in all the epic verse of the Golden 
Age, these two lines must be corrupt. What have the critics 
accomplished by abolishing hiatus from Terence ? They 
have introduced an anomaly into Latin literature which is 
without a parallel. Terence is made to stand alone as the 
only dramatist of Rome and the only poet of his age who 
discarded hiatus. 1 

And yet, on the other hand Exon regards Terence as the 
standard for determining the limits of hiatus in Plautus. 2 In 
contrast to this view Ramain (Les Groupes de Mots, 189) says : 
" Ce n'est done pas un paradoxe d'avancer que, s'il n'y a pas 
chez Terence d'hiatus a un changement de personnage e'est 
peut-£tre parce qu'il y en avait chez Plaute." 

P. Friedlander's arguments on hiatus apply in the main as 
well to Terence as to Plautus and yet his conclusion is that 
hiatus is legitimate in the majority of polysyllabic words in 
Plautus (p. 39, n. 1), but he implies that it is contrary to the 
art of Terence {Rhein. Mus. LXII, 85). 

It accordingly seems necessary to review the subject of 
hiatus in Terence as briefly as is possible. 

a voice in defence of the Ms reading he adds (226 n. 1.) : " Aus dieser Verhaltniss 
zur Synalophe geht schlagend die vollige Nichtigkeit der Uberlieferung des Hiatus 
hervor, an der sowieso niemand zweifeln wird." He does not deserve the whole 
responsibility for applying this argument to hiatus. He should rather receive 
credit for carrying it to its logical conclusion and thus reducing it ad absurdum. 
This argument leads him to the conclusion that hiatus does not follow e, e, a etc. 
(205, 208). 

1 For hiatus in inscriptions see Harv. Stud. IX, 146 ff., p. 150: " It seems very 
curious that, if these cases of hiatus were due to transpositions or to substitutions, 
so large a part of them, 24 out of 37, should fall just at the metrical pause, 21 
of them at the penthemimeral caesura." 

2 In speaking of hiatus (Hermath. XII, 228), he says : " He [Klotz] is by no 
means orthodox on the subject inasmuch as he does not confine its use in Plautus 
to the comparatively narrow limits within which it occurs in Terence." 
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Hiatus in Terence. 1 
At change of r61e : 

Phor. 146 quod d6t fortas.fi? ? : : immo nihil nisi spem meram. 
to, edit. 2 except Fl., who follows Nonius ' nihil habet nisi.' 
Eun. 409 perpaucorum hominum. : : immo nullorum arbitror. 

at, Um. Dz. Fab. Dz.-H. Phor. on v. 146: hominumst 
Bentley, Fl. Tyr. : homo hominum Havet (Rev. Philol. 
XXX, 409). 

Ad. 604 egomet narrabo quae mihi dixli. : : immo ego ibo. : : bene 
facis. 

A BCDEFP, Dz.-K. Fab. PL Klotz, Metrik, 117: dixisti, 3 
G, Um. Fl. Tyr. Sp. 

1 A = Bembinus. 

A 1 = correction of Bembinus by first hand. 

2 = all Mss not including A. 
Co = A and 2. 

Um. = Umpfenbach. 

Dz. = Dziatzko. 

Dz-H. = Dziatzko- Hauler, Phormio? 

Dz-K. = Dziatzko-Kauer, Adelphoe.* 

Fl. = Pleckeisen. 

Tyr. = Tyrrell. 

Sp. = Spengel, Andria? Adelphoe? 

Fab. = Fabia, Eunuchus, Adelphoe. 

Fair. = Fairclough, Andria. 

El. = Elmer, Phormio. 

PL = Plessis, Adelphoe. 

Thom. = Thomas, Hecyra. 

Edit. = all the above editions so far as they apply to the passage in question. 
For the Phormio and Adelphoe I have used Dz-H. and Dz-K., and not Dz. In 
referring occasionally to other editions I have not used abbreviations. 

2 Accepted by Klotz, Metrik, 116. 

3 When we examine the use of dixti and dixisti in our editions, or as presented 
in Neue's Formenlehre, III, 8 502, it would appear that both forms are freely used 
in Terence. An examination of the reading of the Mss presents the subject in 
a somewhat different light. This word occurs 27 times (Engelbrecht, Stud. Te- 
rent. 59). The Mss are practically united in giving the shorter form, except in 
Haut. 436, and in this line our editions give the shorter form owing to the re- 
quirements of the verse. Even in those lines where one or two of the minor 
Mss give the longer form, as in Eun. 167 G, 451 F 1 G, Phor. 537 D, Hec. 865 
P, the editions are unanimous in accepting the shorter form, except in Ad. 604 ; 
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Ad. 767 exemplum discipli««<\ : : ecce autem hie adest. 

a), Don. Um. Tyr. Sp. Dz-K. Fab. PI. : eccum. : : ecce Fl. 
Lachmann (Lucr. 161) and Leo (P/aut. Forsch. 325) reject 
this hiatus, but see Lindsay in Bursian, CXXX, 177. 

Phor. 963 ulcis«. : : attat, nisi mihi prospicio, hae>eo. 

a>, Um. Dz-H. : nisi iam mihi Fl. : atattat Bentley, Tyr. 
This longer form is not found in Terence (Studem. Stud. I, 
407). 

Haut. 83 quaes6, quid de te tantum meruisti ? : : eheu. 

A CFP : ei mihi BDE Um. Tyr. : commeruisti Fl. Dz. Dz- 
H. Phor. on v. 146 calls this hiatus 'fraglich.' 

There does not seem to be sufficient reason for accepting 
the reading of the inferior Mss, or for departing from all Ms 
authority. Compare : 

Aul. 55 absedde etiam nunc, 6tiam nunc, etiiw*, ohe ! 

And. 665 factum h6c est, Dave? : : ikctum. : : hem, quid ais, scelus? 

here to avoid hiatus G is followed by most editors. On the other hand, there are 
four cases in which the Mss are united in giving the shorter form, but in which 
the majority of editors emend by introducing the longer form, on account of the 
metre. In these four cases, the following editors, however, preserve the shorter 
form of the verb: And. 459 Sp. cf. Anh. p. 154: ut tu dixti Tyr.; Phor. 302, 
hui transferred from the end of the preceding line Fl. Tyr.; Eun. 376 hut sup- 
plied Fl. ; 1017 dudum supplied Fl. There is the well-known tendency in 
the Mss to substitute the later forms for the earlier, as we see in the case of 
this very word ; we may accordingly hesitate to emend by introducing the later 
form, when the Mss are a unit in preserving the older form. It would not be 
surprising that this word, which is so frequently used, and often in an exclama- 
tory phrase, shoul-1 always appear in the shorter form, while other verbs, as 
sensti, sensisii, appear in both forms. But even if we conclude that these 
four passages are best emended by the introduction of the longer form, it does 
not follow that we should emend by the introduction of this form, which at least 
is exceptional, merely for the sake of avoiding hiatus at the transition of speaker. 
Again, we may note that this case of dixti occurs in the middle of the verse, 
while the four cases under discussion occur in the first part of the line : three in 
the first foot and the other in the first dipody. The unusual form nouistin like- 
wise occurs at the beginning of the line {Eun. 328). Engelbrecht prefers the 
shorter form with hiatus ( Wien. Stud. VI, 227). Here hiatus would not con- 
form to Terence's usage, for it would occur at change of role, and would not be 
followed by a word or phrase exclamatory in character (p. 179). 
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a, Um. : factum est. : : hem Bentley, Fair. : o scelus x 
Sp. Fl. Dz. Hiatus is in harmony with the emphasis and 
slow pronunciation which would naturally characterize the 
repetition of factum. Compare And. 264, p. 187. 

Eun. 697 IxsXkxnei : : ita. : : quando? : : h6die. : : quam dudum? 
: : modo. 

a), Um. Dz. Fab. : hocedie Fl. Tyr. 

Phor. 542 ita«^?::ita. : : sane hercle pulchre suades : etiam tu 
hinc abis? 

<o, Um. Dz-H. : itane ais Bentley, Tyr. : ita hercle Fl. 

Haut. 3 79 saltern sahifem. : : abeas si sapias. : : eo. 

A, Um. Dz. Wagner : salutare A 1 2, Fl. Tyr. Sp. (And. 2 
xxxiii) regards salutare as the more probable reading, as it 
is the rarer word. This argument will not apply if it is 
conceded that there is evidence of a tendency in the later 
Mss to remove hiatus. 

And. 593 quid dixA'? : : optume inquam factum. : : nunc per 
hunc nullast mora. 

2, Don. Fair. : quid dixti ? : : dixti Tyr. : dixisti Dz. Fl. Sp. 
Cf. dixti, p. 176, n. 3. 

Eun. 433 metuebant omnes iam me. : : haud initiria. 

A : non iniuria A 1 2, edit. Fabia (see note on line) recog- 
nizes hiatus as possible here. Dz-H. Phor. on v. 146 refers 
to this hiatus as ' fraglich.' That me should receive emphasis 
is in harmony with the general character of Thraso and of 
this particular sentence. As me stands in the unaccented 
part of the foot hiatus is needed to give it prominence. With 
this case we may compare: 

And. 60 gaud&fow. : : haud iniuria : nam id arbitror. 

non Don. edit. Here, unfortunately, we lack A. In the 
other plays A contains hiatus more frequently than the other 

1 Though scelus is used several times in Terence in the same way in which it 
is here employed, it is never preceded by {Student. Stud. I, 594). The near- 
est approach to such a use is And. 768 quid tu es tristis ? : : oh scelus. | : : ohe 
jam. {ib. 602). 
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Mss. It seems not unlikely that A would here read haud, as 
in Eun. 433. Gaudebam, which is a sentence in itself, is 
emphatic and would naturally be dwelt on in enunciation. 
Haud iniuria is an exclamatory phrase almost equivalent to 
recte (Hor. A.P. 428). 

It is more in harmony with early Latin usage to employ 
haud with the noun used as the equivalent of an adverb. 1 
Compare Capt. 695 haud sine poena, Men. 927 hau pro 
insano, ib. 371 haud immerito tuo. Haud not infrequently 
negatives a noun, Per. 500 hau uerbum faciam, cf. uerbum 
nullum facere, Men. 333, Poen. 1355, Pseud. 215. Terence 
frequently uses haud with an adjective compounded with the 
negative in, Eun. 235 haud inpurum, Haut. 629, 918. 

Ad. 697 6bsecro, nunc Mdis tu me? : : ego te ? quam ob rem?: : 
nescio. 

A, Dz-K. Ph. Mus. XIV, 466, Klotz, 116 : num ludis nunc 
tu me DG, Fl. Tyr. Fab. : num ludis tu nunc me BCFP, 
Sp. PL : num ludis tu me Um. Me is emphatic as seen in the 
repetition te. Ego te is here exclamatory in character, and 
some of the earlier editions place the exclamation mark 
instead of the interrogation after it. 

In the first seven examples hiatus occurs before an inter- 
jection ; in the two following, ita is exclamatory in charac- 
ter; and in the five remaining the hiatus is followed by a 
word or phrase which is exclamatory in character. 

We have already pointed out that Terence confines pause- 
elision at the change of r61e within narrower limits than in 
other parts of the verse (p. 162). This would lead us to 
expect that the same would be true in regard to hiatus, and 
this proves to be the case in a very marked degree. Metri- 
cians have assumed that Terence allowed greater freedom at 
the change of r61e than elsewhere and, perceiving the narrow 
limits of hiatus at this point, they have naturally been led to 
the conclusion that hiatus was rare or entirely absent in the 
rest of the verse. 

1 Haud iniuria is also found in Curtius, iii, 5, 15. 
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Hiatus after the first thesis : 

Phor. 191 quam hie fugam aut furttim parat. 
a>, Dz-H. : J quam nam hie 2 Um. Fl. Tyr. 

Haut. 540 iam huic mansisset tinicus gnatus domi. 

a>, Dz-H. Phor. on v. 191 : huic iam Um. : uel iam huic 
Fl. Dz. Tyr. 

Eun. 912 qui htinc supposuit n6bis? : : moue te oro 6cius. 

a>, Don. : supposiuit Bentley, edit. This form of pono is 
not found in Terence. Cf. Neue, Formenlehre, III 3 , 398. 
The first half of this line, as well as the two preceding, would 
be uttered in a slow, deliberative way ; this is indicated, for 
example, by the repetition of quid. 

Ad. 826 quae ego inesse illis uideo, ut confiddtn fore. 

A : in illis esse % : inesse in illis edit. 

Demea is here attempting to impress on his aged friend his 
own superior insight into the philosophy of life and into the 
character of the young men. Quae and ago are both impor- 
tant words in the sentence, and with hiatus both are made 
more prominent. Ego receives the primary ictus, whereas in 
the reading of the editions inhse receives this ictus, though 
it is without emphasis in the sentence. 8 

Ad. 514 si 6st, facturus lit sit officiiim suom. 
a>, Don. Eugraph. : si itast Bentley : is facturus Fl. Tyr. Fab. 

1 Dz-H. says in note on this hiatus, " in etwa 30 ahnlichen Fallen bei Plaut." 
Cf. Caecilius, 40 nam hie in tenebris. 

2 Dz-H. Anh. p. 198, says: "quam nam wird im Latein vermieden und fehlt 
bei Ter." 

3 It is to be noted that both A and 2 involve hiatus and give a satisfactory 
rhythm. Either reading may have come from the other by the transposition of 
two words, whereas to derive 2 from the reading of the editions involves the 
loss of in and transposition. The reading of the editions crowds four syllables 
into the thesis, and ego neither stands first in the verse nor is elided into an 
accented syllable (cf. p. 166). If the reading of A is objected to on the ground 
that the preposition is regularly repeated in early Latin in connection with inesse, 
we may adopt the reading of 2. However, this latter reading may be due to the 
desire to avoid a construction with inesse which does not elsewhere occur in 
Terence. The rapidity of the rhythm of the verse as it appears in the editions is 
entirely out of harmony with the spirit of the passage. 
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Dz-K. : is, si est Sp. : sic factum PI. The form of the sentence, 
as well as the thought, implies deliberation. Si at the begin- 
ning of the verse often stands in hiatus in Plautus ; est often 
receives the ictus, in Phor. 279 even in the third arsis. 1 

Euti. 662 quo ille abire ignauos possit 16ngius, nisi si domum. 

«*, Don. quo illic Fl. : other editors insert hinc before or 
after ille. Tyr. regards the verse as trochaic. Quo is the 
emphatic word of the sentence, as is shown by the latter part 
of the line. 

Hiatus after the second thesis : 

Hec. 2 noua, nouom interuenit uitium et calamitas. 

to, Prise, de Metr. Ter. K. Ill, p. 423. Don. 2 Eugraph. 
Um. : ei nouom Bentley Dz. 8 : nouae nouom Tyr. Fab. On 
the one hand it seems difficult to reject such an accumulation 
of ancient authority as we have for the reading noua nouom, 
and moreover the hiatus seems justified by the conditions 
under which it occurs. Noua and nouom are both emphatic 
and employed in different senses. Noua is rendered emphatic 
by the unusual accent 4 and nouom by the hiatus. In the 
emended reading nouom receives no emphasis from the verse- 
structure since it stands in the thesis. 

Eun. 187 rus \bo, ibi me macerabo hoc biduom. 

A, Don.: ibi hoc me 1, Fl. Dz. Tyr. Fab.: ibi ego me 
Havet, Rev. Philol. XXX, 189. 

The rhythm of the line as it stands in A is far more in 
harmony with the thought than is the form of the verse 
as given in the later Mss. 8 In these hoc, which would not 

1 Cf. Poen. 1005 si est, nega esse ; nolo ego errare hdspitem. 

Here there is a similar justification for the hiatus, and here also editors regard the 
Ms reading as corrupt owing to the hiatus. 

2 Don. on v. I, note 8 : deest enim ' huic' et est figura wapovofiaria ' noua 
nouum.' 

3 Dz. p. xxxiv, says : " versus multum temptatus est." 

* I hope on another occasion to present this idea more in detail. Cf. on im- 
perative, p. 157, n. 4; Ramain, op. cit. 44; Sievers, Phonetic, § 630. 
6 Compare rus lie, ibi me macerabo hoc biduom with 

rus fbo, ibi hoc me macerabo biduom. 
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naturally receive the sentence-accent, is made emphatic by 
position and by receiving the ictus, whereas ibi, which is 
naturally an emphatic word in the sentence, as it is a repe- 
tition in thought of the rus for the sake of emphasis, stands 
in the thesis. On the other hand, hiatus is in harmony with 
a deliberate and determined way of expressing that which it 
is difficult and disagreeable to do ; with hiatus ibi has the 
ictus and hoc stands in its natural position in the sentence. 

Phor. 65 6 quae debet? : etiam nunc, si uolt Demipho. 

A BCEFP : et etiam DG, Um. Tyr. Dz-H. : si mihi uolt Fl. 

Etiam nunc is a stereotyped phrase which often introduces 
a sentence or clause in Terence, whereas et etiam is not used 
by him elsewhere and is extremely rare in Latin literature 
as a whole. At and atque etiam are very common. 

Hiatus after the third thesis : 

And. 548 utrique, id te oro in commune ut c6nsulas. 

2, except oro te G, which is followed by Bentley, Um. Tyr. 
Sp. Fair. Fl. substitutes opsecro for oro. In the numerous 
other similar instances in Terence the pronoun precedes the 
verb oro. 

Haut. 471 techinis per seruom : etsi subsensi id quoque. 

A : seruolum 2, Fl. Dz. Tyr. Hiatus is here in harmony 
with the thought ; it emphasizes the slave in contrast to the 
son. It is the skilful slave and not the worthless slave 
(seruolus) whose services are called into requisition. In line 
530 Chremes calls the slave seruolus because he is without 
techinae. The diminutive form is also used : Ad. 566, where 
Syrus applies the term to himself in a disparaging way. In 
the only other passages in Terence in which the term is used 
it is applied to the adversitores. Plautus also uses seruolus 
with the same restrictions. 1 

Haut. 461 releui dolia 6mnia, omnes serias. 

omnis sollicitos habu/, atque haec una nox. 

1 For citation of passages see Ryhiner, Deminut. Plant. 65. 
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(o, Don. Eugraph. : habuit Bentley, edit. 

This sentence as preserved in the Mss has unity and spirit. 
" I opened all the jars and all the casks, and I had all the 
slaves on the jump." If habui is changed to the third person 
it implies that Chremes actually unsealed the jars with his 
own hands, and the next clause would represent him as class- 
ing himself with his slaves and as implying that the slaves 
would look to Bacchis for orders rather than to their master. 

Haut. 923 foris sapere, tibi non p6sse auxiliarier. 1 

A : te auxiliarier 2, Fl. Dz. Tyr. : potis esse Um. 

Te is in an unnatural position ; it is omitted with sapere 
and seems unnecessary in this clause. We may compare 2 
in hiatus in the same part of the verse in Plautus : 

Amph. 152 facers histrioniam, Atd. m simi/k, hominem, 
Cure. 389 capita Aesculapium, Poen. 698 contrectam : : is, 
Pseud. 508 hercle argentum, Per. 685 facers ut, Trin. 112 
ipse in Seleuciam. 2 

Phor. 659 utnim stultitia facers hunc an militia. 

A : ego hunc 2, edit. There is no possible reason for 
emphasizing the subject of dicam but there is reason for 
emphasizing/a£m?. There is a striking parallel in 

Rud. 376 sciui lenonem facers hoc, quod fecit, saepe dixi. 3 

1 We may observe a tendency to admit hiatus before a long word in the latter 
part of a line. In Virgil all cases of hiatus after the fifth arsis are followed by a 
word of six morae, except where the hiatus occurs after a Greek proper noun. 
The Bembinus places punctuation in Haut. 5 before the word Hautontimorume- 
non. It is unusual even in the ancient method of punctuation to find a sense- 
pause indicated between words so closely connected as the verb and its object 
(Kauer, op. cit. 65). 

2 In the first five examples Leo accepts the Ms reading with hiatus; in Per. 685 
he emends to uti, contrary to both A and P. ; in Trin. 112 he emends to ipsus, 
although the word-group in Seleuciam would seem to justify hiatus, especially 
when we take into account the emphasis of ipse. Lindsay admits hiatus only in 
the case of Poen. 698 at the change of r81e, but this I regard us an argument 
against his theory and not against the Ms reading. 

8 In this line also, without Ms authority, many editors introduce ego. In both 
verses it is a disturbing element. Leo admits the hiatus in Plautus' line, but not 
in the parallel line in Terence. The hiatus is admitted by Leo and Lindsay in 

Cure. 46 earn uolt meretricem (icere. ea me deperit. 
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Eun. 701 dic^bat eum esse, is dddit mihi hanc. : : 6ccidi ! 

A DG : hanc uestem BCEFP : is mihi dedit hanc Fl. Dz. 
Fab. : si mi hanc dedit uestem Tyr. : uestem is dedit mi hanc 
Havet (Rev. Philol. XXX, 268). Mihi is here in hiatus because 
it is emphatic, as is shown by the use of meant at the begin- 
ning of the next clause in order to emphasize the same idea, 
' he gave this to me and took mine.' Compare : 

Amph. 924 da mihi hanc ueniam, ign6sce, irata ne sies. 

Cf. Maurenbrecher, op. cit. 186. 

Phor. 664 nimiiimst : : ne clama : petite hasce a m6 decern. 

m : illasce Bentley, Um. : repetito Fl. Tyr. Dz-H. ; cf. Dz-H. 
Anh. p. 209. 

It is natural that Demea, in attempting to calm Chremes, 
should speak these words slowly and calmly. 

Hec. 1 Hecyra est huic nomen fabu/a<? : haec qu6m datast. 1 

co, Prise. Don. Lindsay {Capt. p. 55), Um. : haec noua quom 
Fl. Thom. : Hecyra quom datast Dz. Tyr. 

Ad. 515 faciat : sin aliter de hac re est sententia. 

A : eius sententia 2, edit. 

Here hiatus is in harmony with the thought ; and res is 
the only monosyllabic noun which is freely used in hiatus 
in Plautus. 2 

Much light is thrown on such a case of hiatus as the above 
by the punctuation of the Bembinus, as in Haut. 282 nam ea 
xk&> dedit turn existumandi copiam (cf. Kauer, op. cit. 84). 

1 As in Hec. 2 (cf. p. 181) we have united authority of the highest character for 
our reading. The traditional form is satisfactory in every respect except that it 
does not conform to a theory. I^o {Phut. Forsck. 320) says : " ich versuche eine 
einheitliche Heilung : haec cum data novast, | nouae nouom." One is tempted 
at times to think the cure is worse than the disease. 

2 Di also occurs in hiatus in Rud. 1 316 ; the other cases mentioned by Mau- 
renbrecher, p. 162, are more doubtful. 

Cf. True. 47 bis petit amator, ab re atque ammo simul. 

Leo and Lindsay give an emended form, though not the same. 
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Haut. 911 immo amicae. : : si dat. : : an dubium id tibi est ? ' 

A : immo quod 2, edit. Quod seems an unnecessary, almost 
an awkward, addition. Hiatus is common after exclamatory 
words. Compare Stick. 255 immJ ut a uobis mutuom nobis 
dares; also Aid. 781, Most. 1032. Leo and Lindsay accept 
the Ms reading with hiatus for these three passages. 

Eun. 132 is <xbi hanc forma uidet honesta uirginem. 

a>, Don. : ubi esse hanc Bentley, edit. Wagner, to avoid the 
hiatus, changes hanc to illanc. He considers the construc- 
tion as zeugma and so regards esse as unnecessary, et (uidet) 
earn fidibus scire. According to the Ms reading we have a 
sentence of two and a half lines without an elision. The 
order of the words in the line in which the hiatus occurs is 
unusual and at the same time very effective. In the emended 
reading esse disturbs the balance and breaks the unity of the 
phrase 'hanc forma uidet honesta uirginem.' The form with- 
out esse is in harmony also with the concise phrase 'fidibus 
scire' called by Donatus 'uetusta eXXecyJrK.' Both from the 
rhythmical and the rhetorical point of view the sentence is 
adapted to slow, impressive delivery in order to bring out the 
thought more clearly. This sentence contains the key to the 
plot, for it explains how Omphale became a slave. To 
insert the unimportant word esse, which receives the primary 
ictus and involves two elisions, is to introduce at the beginning 
of the sentence a false note. 

Cf. Capt. 950 \xbi estis uos ? ite actutum, Tyndarum hue arcessite. 
True. 513 ixbi ilia, obsecro, est quae me hie reliquit, eapse abiit ? 
ubist ? 

The satisfactory emendation at the end of the line, made 
by Leo and accepted by Lindsay, does not affect the ques- 
tion of the hiatus. This reading with the repeated ubi favors 
the emphasis of the first ubi, and thus suggests that the 
hiatus should be placed after it rather than after ilia, as is 
done by Leo and Lindsay. Compare also Cure. 415, p. 198. 

1 In this line the hiatus occurs in the first foot after the first syllable of the 
resolved arsis ; in the next example, Eun. 132, hiatus occurs after the first foot 
with resolved arsis. 
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Hec. 830 eum ha£c cognouit Myrrina, in digito modo me habente. 

a>, edit, except Fl. who avoids hiatus by a change of order. 
In this line and the two following hiatus occurs after the 
fourth foot, in the fourth example, Hec. 780, after the fifth 
foot, in iam. sept. 

Haut. 688 ita cre'do. sed nunc, Clinia, age, da te mihi uicissim. 

&>, edit, except Fl. who avoids hiatus by change of order. 

Haut. 739 quid ? transeundumst nunc tibi ad M6nedemum et tua 
p6mpa. 

A, Um. The other Mss give three different readings. With- 
out Ms authority editors read tibi hue ad. Tibi is emphatic 
and stands in contrast to ad Menedemum. 

Hec. 780 missam iram faciet, sin autem ob earn rem iratus gnatus. 

A : sin autem est, Um. : sin ut est Dz. Tyr. Thom. : sin 
meust Fl. For res with ictus even in the third arsis, see Ad. 
267, also compare Haut. 282 ; for punctuation in the Bem- 
binus after res, see p. 184. Cf. hiatus after re, Ad. 515. 1 

Ad. 602 nam et Wli animum iam releuabis, qua6 dolore ac miseria. 2 

a>, Don. The first syllable of releuabis is regarded as long 
by Stampini ; Sp. writes relleuabis ; illic ita animum Um. Dz. ; 
illic animum Fl. : illi iam releuabis animum Fab. PI. 

Illi is emphatic, and hiatus is very common in Plautus after 

this word. 

Eun. 733 sed Thais mu\fo ante uenit ? : : an abiit iam a milite. 

a), Don. : multon edit. Donatus implies that there is no 
question particle in the sentence. Multo is emphatic, as is 
shown by the following iam dudum, aetatem. 

And. 861 audi 6bsecro. : : quid uis. %\^a\\mem intro rape quantum 
potest. 

intro rape hunc BCP : intro hunc rape DEG : hunc intro 
rape Um. : sublimen intro rape Sp. : sublimen intro hunc rape 

1 For hiatus after rem in Plautus see C. F. W. Muller, Plant. Pros. 758, Mau- 
rertbrecher, I.e. 37. 

2 This case of hiatus and the next four occur in iam. oct. after the thesis. 
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Fl. Dz. Tyr. For proof that Ms reading sublimem is correct 
see Philol. LV, 197 ff. ; Bursian, CXXX, 228. Nunc seems 
out of place in this sentence, as Dromo asks in reply ' quern ? ' 
Cf . Spengel, Anh. p. 1 59. Sublimem is emphatic and practi- 
cally equal to an imperative, i.e. ' pick him up.' 

And. 264 incertumst quid agam. : :.misera timeo ' incer/fc/w ' hoc 
quorsum accidat. 

a>, Um. : incertumst Fl. Dz. Sp. Fair. Hiatus is natural 
after incertum, for the speaker would naturally dwell on this 
word as he in his perplexity repeats it. Cf. And. 665, p. 177. 

And. 610 ego pretium ob stultitiam fero: sed \vA\tum id numquam 
aiiferet. 

2 : numquam id Um. Dz. Tyr. Sp. : numquam inultum id 
Fl. Fair. In the Ms reading inultum receives its proper 
emphasis and id stands in the secondary arsis ; this brings 
out more clearly the somewhat exceptional use of the word. 
(Cf. Fairclough's note.) 
Phor. 207 quid faceres, si aliud grauius tibi nunc faciendum foret. 1 

A : aliud quid 2, Um. Dz-H. : grauius aliquid Fl. Tyr. 

Aliud grauius brings out the thought more clearly, " if you 
had to do the other thing {i.e. abandon Phanium) which is 
more difficult." Alius is not infrequently used as the equiva- 
lent of alter ; cf. Lodge, Lex. Plant, p. 97 D. It is natural 
that hiatus should follow si to bring out the thought " if it 
should happen that you were obliged to leave here." Com- 
pare Ad. 514, p. 180. 

Hec. 869 immo etiam qui 6ccultari hoc facilius credas dabo. 

A : hoc occultari 2, edit. Qui is emphatic, and hiatus fre- 
quently occurs in Plaiitus after this word. 1 

Hec. 745 mane : nondum etiam dL*/ id quod u61ui. hie nunc ux6- 
rem habet. 

a), Don. (uxorem habet) : habet uxorem Um. Thom. : quod 
te uolui Bentley, Fl. Dz. Tyr. Dixi is emphatic and the i in 
the verb-ending is often followed by hiatus. 

1 In this verse and the following seven we have hiatus at the diaeresis of troch. 
sept. 
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Haut. 902 est mihi in ultimis conclaa^ aedibus quoddam retro. 1 

A BCDEFP : D'G place in before aedibus and not before 
ultimis, followed by Fl. Tyr. : hisce aedibus Dz. 

Haut. 890 ita rem esse. : : ain tu ? : : quin tu ausculta. : : mine, 
hoc prius scire expeto. 

<» : mane dum edit. 2 

Hec. 803 accedebam : 'adutescens, dicdum quaeso, es tu Myconius.' 

co : es tu Don. : tun es Um. : mi quaeso Dz. : mihi quaeso 
Fl. Tyr. : dice dum Thorn. 

In this verse and the preceding a slow utterance and a 
lingering on the word before the hiatus is natural ; in both 
cases the word in question is somewhat exclamatory in char- 
acter. 3 

Ad. 574 praeterito hac recta platea sixrsum : ubi eo veneris. 

a>, Tyr. Sp. Dz-K. : sursus Fab. PL : Fl. omits hac and 
reads sursum hanc. Syrus would naturally give these words 
slowly and dwell on sursum while he is planning what direc- 
tions to give, after having apparently made a mistake in his 
first directions. 

After the third resolved arsis : 

And. 850 Mihin ? : : tibi ergo. : : xabdo introii. : : quasi ego quam 
dudiira rogem. 

w, except C introi D ego modo : modo hue Fl. Tyr. Fair. 
Hue is not needed in the sentence, but the special emphasis 
on modo justifies the hiatus. For arguments against the 
reading of G and other readings, as that of Dz. and Sp. 

1 On aedes after hiatus cf. p. 196. The following cases of hiatus, not including 
those which occur at the change of role, are found in troch. sept after e and are 
admitted by Leo and Lindsay : Amph, 1015, 1032, Asin. 883, Cure. 614, Epid. 
136, Men. 940, 1091, 1 1 13, Mil. 1402, 141 1, Most. 1 157, Rud. 643, Stick. 73c, 
Trin. 957. Lindsay also accepts Cure. 612, Epid. 279, True. 541. 

2 For imperative in pause-elision see p. 154, and on the exclamatory character 
of the imperative see p. 157, n. 4. 

8 For hiatus with quaeso compare Cist. 554. This case of hiatus is accepted 
by Leo and Lindsay, but in Cure. 629, where the sense-pause is less marked 
but where a rhetorical pause is not out of place, they emend contrary to Ms 
authority, but do not agree on the emendation. 
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see Fairclough, appendix, p. 175. Compare with this an 
hiatus which exactly corresponds to it in 

Asin. 313 Tantum facinus xabdo inveni ego, lit nos dicamfir duo. 1 

1 If in Eun. 87 we also take introibas as one word, we may accept the reading 
of A: 

Quid hie stabas ? quor non introibas ? : : Ceterum. 

2, recta (recte) intro Umpf. Tyr. : Don. recta introibas, with comment, satis 
mire additum ' recta.' Fabia in a note on this verse refers to recta, " qui n'est 
qu'une glose." His own interpretation of the line is hardly more satisfactory, 

quid hie stabas ? quor non intro ibas ? : : Ceterum. 

Stabat hie without Ms authority is adopted by Fl. Dz. Compare Men. 662, 
quoted below. 

The same principle applies in Hec. 332 : 

Seruom ilico introisse dicent Sostratae. 

w Don. : intro iuisse Umpf. : intro iisse other editions. There appears to be 
no justification for introducing the longer form (Neue, op. cit. IIP, 474 f.). 
The same principle may be applied in the three following lines : 

Eun. 964 Atque adeo autem quor non egomet introeo ? : : Vide, Parmeno. 
Hec. 345 Turn filius tuos introiit uidere, ut uenit, quid agat. 

551 Exeuntem aut introeuntem ad amicam. quid turn postea ? 

We also have the following forms with elision : at the beginning of the line 
intro iit, Phor. 706 and intro ire, Eun. 842 ; and before the final primary arsis 
intro ire, And. 363, Hec. 348. We may draw the conclusion that the Ms 
reading requires us to consider introire as a compound in four cases, that it is 
necessary to treat it as two words only when it occurs at the beginning of the 
line, or before the final primary arsis, positions in the line in which exceptions 
often occur. We may accordingly regard the compound as the standard for 
Terence and cases of elision as the exception, just as sit is the standard form, 
while siet may be substituted at the end of the line. 

Let us briefly note the usage of Plautus. Ante with ire is always elided; cir- 
cum is generally not elided, but is elided in Pseud. 899 and in circum itione, And. 
202. In regard to intro with ire views differ. It is treated as a compound by 
Gotz and Scholl, Leo, Lindsay, and Brix-Niemeyer 4 in the two following lines: 

Men. 662 Nam domum numquam introibis, nisi feres pallam simul. 
Trin. 10 Sed ea hue quid introierit impulsti meo. 

Bacch. 907 and Mil. 1168 Lindsay treats as compound, Leo, Goetz and Scholl 
as two words. Brix-Niemeyer regards non-elided cases of circum ire as com- 
pounds and not as hiatus {Men. 231 note). In Trin. p. 21 in referring to synize- 
sis in compounds he says : " dazu gehort aber intro ire nicht, da intro und ire stets 
zwei getrennte Worter bilden." In Men. 662 and Trin. 10 he does not follow 
this rule. (Cf. C. F. W. M Slier, 454 ; Lindsay, Capt. p. 47.) 

As introire is evidently treated as one word by Plautus, if occasion demands, 
and as Terence's language as a rule approaches more closely that of the later 
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Phor. 1047 satin tiW est? : : imtno uero piilchre discedo 6t probe. 

a) : satis ? immo Um. : satis. : : iramo Fl. Tyr. : ita. : : immo 
Dz-H. As Nausistrata turns from Demipho to Chremes, it 
is natural to emphasize tibi, as when she turns to Phormio 
she emphasizes tu, — tu tuom nomen die. The objection is 
made to this interpretation that Nausistrata has hardly been 
willing to speak to her husband. As this play is a comedy 
and not a tragedy, it is natural that there should be a sort of 
reconciliation between husband and wife at the end of the 
play. Such a solution is usually expected in the modern play, 
though modern comedy often leaves more to the imagination, 
and tolerates a certain mystery in the final solution. This 
interpretation grows out of the reading of the Mss, and 
merely substitutes the name of Chremes for Phormio, an 
error which might naturally arise, as Chremes' name would 
occur but once here, and the name of Phormio comes just be- 
fore and after it. To insert either ita or satis and to attrib- 
ute this either to Demipho or Chremes, weakens rather than 
strengthens the scene. For hiatus at this point of the line, 
see C. F. W. Muller, p. 605 ; Jacobsohn, Quaest. Plant. 4. 

Phor. 470 quoi nunc miserae spes opesque sunt in te omnes sitae. 

A : te uno 2, edit. This use of uno as equal to solo is ex- 
ceptional for Terence. For pronouns in arsis followed by 
hiatus cf. Maurenbrecher, 121 ff. 1 
Haut. 572 es/b, at certe concedas aliquo ab ore eorum aliquantisper. 2 

A EFP : ut concedas BC : concedas hinc DG, Um. : ut 
hinc concedas Bentley, Dz. Tyr. : hinc uolo concedas Fl. 

Esto would naturally be given slowly, followed by a pause, 
as the thought introduced by it stands in strong contrast. 3 

period, we should expect to find this word used more freely as one word in the 
later writer. 

x Cf. Per. 219 ndmquam ecastor hodie scibis prius quam ex te audiuero. 
For hiatus at this point of the line see Jacobsohn, p. 2 f: 

2 In this and the two following examples we have hiatus in troch. oct., in this 
line after the first foot, in the next after the third, and in the last after the fifth. 

8 For imperatives in -to followed by hiatus see Maurenbrecher, 133. For ac- 
cent of certe compare Phor. 793 certd scio, which is also in the third arsis. The 
third arsis of trochaic verse is frequently a final. 
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Eun. 743 Thais ego iam dSidum hie sum. : : o mi Chremes, te ipsum 
expectabam. 

A : hie adsum 2, edit. 

It was natural that with original hiatus here the more usual 
adsum should be substituted, but in this line sum gives a 
more spirited rhythm, and one more in harmony with the 
thought. Compare hie sum = ' I'm he>e,' with hie ddsum = 
' I'm present here.' Iam dudum is emphatic. Cf. Hec. 340 
tun hie eras? Phor. 256 ualet, hfc est. 1 

Eun. 739 cr6do equidem ilium iam adfuturum esse, ut iVam eripiat : 
sine ueniat. 

A : a me eripiat 2, edit. The addition of a me weakens 
the sentence by adding an unessential detail. Illam is em- 
phatic in contrast to ilium and is repeated in the next line. 2 

Hiatus is not necessarily . involved in Hattt. 685 quo(i) 
aeque, Phor. 363 quoi opera. 3 

Eun. 673 domi non offendissem, ita iam ornarat fugam. 

This reading of A does not involve hiatus, though Leo 
(l.e. p. 2, 1 ) implies the contrary. The rhythm of A is more 
in harmony with the thought than that adopted by the edi- 
tions. 4 

Eun. 117 docere, educere, ita uti si esset filia. 

This is the reading of the editions ; a>, Don. give ut. It 
is not in harmony with the thought to emphasize ita by 
hiatus, nor is so unimportant a word and one so closely con- 
nected in thought with the following allowed by Plautus to 

1 Cf. Stick. 344 iam Avdum ego istum patior dicere iniuste mihi (Leo and 
Lindsay) . 

2 Hiatus here occurs in that part of the verse where it is most frequently found 
in Plautus (cf. C. F. W. Mfiller, 608 «.)• 

s Cf. Leo, Plata. Forsch. 31 1; Exon, Hermathena, XII, 208 ff. Compare 
on the other hand Lindsay in Bursian, CXXX, 181, 203, and his note on Aul. 
240. 

4 Domi ndn offendissem, ita iam adornarat fugam. 
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stand in hiatus. 1 Uti si is not elsewhere found in Terence, 
but at a later time this combination was in frequent use and 
became a compound. It was natural that the later form ut-si 
should replace uti si? 

Ad. 395 ille s6mnium. siner^s uero ilium tu tuom. 

The omission of tu in A and Don. is to be ascribed to 
haplography ; Tu seems to be demanded by the thought ; cf. 
Phor. 1048 tu tuom. 3 

In Eun. 95 all the Mss have hiatus, but it is not in har- 
mony with the thought, and it renders the rhythm defective. 
The error is due to haplography ; mi, which should be re- 
peated, is written but once. 

In Haut. 593 the reading of A without hiatus is accepted 
rather than 2 with hiatus. The thought does not justify 
hiatus after ego, but does seem to demand the object of 
curabot 

As hiatus and pause-elison are both used to emphasize the 
thought and to bring it into clearer relief, let us note their 
difference in use in relation to the thought. 5 In Plautus 

1 The Bembinus does not punctuate between such combinations as ita uti, turn 
quom. In Haut. 288 this Ms punctuates before ita (Kauer, I.e. 67 n. 3, and 83). 

2 For the form ita uti compare Eun. "]\%,Haut. 288, 296. In these the first 
syllable of ita stands in the arsis and is followed by uti. The only case in which 
the form ut follows ita is Phor. 169. Here ita does not stand in the arsis ; how- 
ever, even here the metre admits uti. 

3 For the unusual accent sineres in the third arsis of iam. sen. compare a simi- 
lar accent in a verse of similar character : 

Phor. 384 eho td, sobrinum tuom non noras ? : : enicas. 
The order of the words accords well with the trickery of Syrus and his ironical 
flattery. The artifice of the speaker seems frequently to be reflected in a some- 
what unnatural and artificial order of the words ; cf. And. 508-510, Haut. 550- 
552, 589-592, Phor. 352. Cf. Fairclough, note in Appendix on And. 509. 

4 If space allowed I should be glad to take up the other cases in Terence where 
a possible hiatus appears, in order to show, if possible, that there is as clear evi- 
dence that such passages did not originally involve hiatus, as that the 56 cases 
considered are genuine. 

5 P. Friedlander regards the interpretation and explanation of hiatus in relation 
to the thought as unsatisfactory. However, his own ' Grundlegung ' is so broad 
and indefinite that it is almost without meaning. For example, he admits hiatus 
in iambic senarius in the second, third, fourth, and fifth thesis (Rhein. Mus. LXII, 
80). As the arsis is in comparatively few cases a word-end, hiatus is thus justi- 
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hiatus is used in connection with calm deliberation and slow, 
impressive utterance. When the dialogue is most hurried and 
the change of speakers most frequent we have pause-elision. 
In soliloquy and in calm consideration of important matters we 
are apt to have hiatus. Let us compare the Casina, in which 
pause-elision is most frequently used, with the Poenulus, in 
which there are the most numerous examples of hiatus (Leo, 
PL Forsch. 5). The Casina is full of action set off by violent 
language and abuse. It opens with a quarrel of the two 
claimants for the hand of Casina; this is followed by a quar- 
rel of husband and wife, and the play then continues with a. 
quarrel of the two neighbors. In the latter part of the thirda 
act (lines 621 ff.) Pardalisca, who feigns to be almost beside 
herself from alarm, recounts to her master the invented story of 
the insanity of Casina. In the first hundred lines of this part 
of the play there are nine exceptional cases of accented pause- 
elision. In this scene the poet, with a clear insight into 
character, represents the speaker as more violent than even 
the alleged cause would seem to justify, from the very con- 
sciousness that her words are not true and that her show of 
emotion and alarm must conceal this fact and must carry con- 
viction to the mind of her master. The spirited character of 
the play is also reflected in the complicated changes of the 
metres. 1 

The Poenulus, on the other hand, is almost devoid of impas- 
sioned language. While the Casina is largely concerned 
with the emotions present in the hearts of the actors at the 
time of the dialogue, the Poenulus deals rather with deliberate 
plans for carrying out future schemes. The speakers take 
time to recount their plans in detail, and even to indulge in 
philosophic reflection. Such moralizing as that of Lycus in 

fied in more than three-fourths of the polysyllabic words. He also recognizes 
the possibility of the hiatus in other parts of the verse, as in the arsis. Even if 
we grant his conclusion (p. 82) : " So kann also nur eine formale Erklarung als 
Grundlegung in Betracht kommen," it is nevertheless necessary in the discussion 
of individual cases to ask why the poet has used hiatus in one case out of a hun- 
dred, or out of a thousand, where Friedlander regards it as legitimate. 

1 In Lindsay more than f.mr pag^sare occupied in giving the metrical scheme 
of this play, while the averaje for the plays is about one and a half pages. 
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lines 449-470 with its numerous hiatus is characteristic of the 
play. 1 

The difference between pause-elision and hiatus in relation 
to the thought is more clearly brought out by contrasting pas- 
sages of plays rather than by whole plays. In the Amphitruo 
(lines 451 ff.) Amphitruo in vehement language upbraids his 
slave, and we have accented pause-elision as in 561 and 575. 
Sosia, who speaks calmly, trying to appease his master, does 
not use this rhythm. There are five cases of accented pause- 
elision in the spirited passage of the Mercator 468-488. 

As examples of hiatus we may take the soliloquy of Gelasi- 
mus in Stichus 155 ff. or 454 ff. This slow, impressive man- 
ner of speech, which is illustrated by these passages with their 
numerous cases of hiatus, is characteristic of the parasite 
Gelasimus. 

It does not follow that the general character of a play is 
such as to call into requisition either accented pause-elision, 
or hiatus, that the other will necessarily be less prominent. 
As both imply emphasis, those plays which are most forceful 
will naturally employ both means of emphasizing the thought. 

The Aulularia well illustrates how the main idea of a play 
is brought out by these two different methods. The pot of 
gold gives the keynote to the play. The word aicrnm occurs 
after hiatus four times (7, 392, 679, 707), each time in a 
soliloquy. Accented pause-elision is found in the case of 
aurum 265, aula 5 80, 821, and aes 376. Rather the resem- 
blance than the contrast between pause-elision and hiatus is 
illustrated by these examples. 

In conformity with the difference in use made of accented 
pause-elision and hiatus in Plautus, we find a larger percent- 
age of pause-elisions in the more spirited metres, and a larger 

1 There are not many striking cases of pause-elison in this play. The difference 
in character between pause-elision and hiatus may be illustrated by, 

tune hie amator addes esse, hallex viri. 1 310 

blande hominem compellaio. hospes hospitem | salutat, 685 

But the context is needed to bring out the full meaning of these metrical effects. 
The metrical scheme of this play is comparatively simple and occupies less than 
a page in Lindsay. 
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percentage of hiatus in iambic senarius. There are 57 eli- 
sions in iambic senarius and 124 in the other metres. In the 
852 lines which are contained in the Ambrosianus and the 
Palatini, hiatus is given in both 32 times in iambic senarius, 
and 15 in the other metres (Leo, PL Forsch. 4). The exact 
figures for all Plautus are not essential, but there are evi- 
dently twice as many, or even more, in iambic senarius for 
the whole of Plautus. 1 

Terence does not make the same marked contrast between 
the use of pause-elision and hiatus as does Plautus. He 
employs both most freely in the more spirited parts of the 
play. There are 26 hiatus in iambic senarius and 30 in the 
other metres. In the first 400 lines of all his plays combined 
there are only 11 hiatus, while in the spirited lines of the 
Eunuchus, 662-743, s ^ x hiatus occur. They are more spar- 
ingly used in the quieter plays. The Hecyra and Andria 
contain 7 each. 2 

The following endings occur before hiatus in Terence : 
a 2, proper names ; e 6, 3 following an exclamatory word ; 
e 5, 4 monosyllables; T 15 (including mihi, tibi, ubi), 4 mono- 
syllables ; 6 10, 1 monosyllable ; ae 3, 1 monosyllable • um 8 ; 
em, 3, 1 monosyllable ; am 4, 2 monosyllables. The relative 
number of the different endings corresponds very nearly to 
what we should expect from an examination of hiatus in other 
Latin poets. For example, in Virgil, not including semi-hiatus, 
we have : a 2 ; a 1 ; e 3 ; I 16 ; 18 ; ae 6. It will be noticed 
that the special difference between Terence and Virgil is that 

1 The writers of the argumenta of Plautus show very clearly their conception 
of the function of hiatus in Plautus by their own methods of employing it. They 
are apt to emphasize the word which they regarded as the keynote of the play, 
by introducing hiatus. This is done in a monotonous, almost mechanical, way. 
Nearly all the argumenta afford illustrations. 

Amph. Arg. ii. 2 mutauit sese in formam | eius coniugis 
Aul. Arg. ii. I aulam repertam | auri plenam | Euclio 
Capt. Arg. i captust in pugna | Hegionis filius 
Cos. Arg. i conservam uxorem duo conservi | expetunt 

See also Men., Merc, Trin., etc. 

2 The Andria has %Phor. 10, Eun. 11, Haut. 12. In the last case the num- 
ber does not seem to correspond to the spirit of the play. 
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Terence has hiatus after 2 and syllables in m. In this respect 
Terence occupies a position between Plautus and the later 
poets. Although the relative frequency of the different end- 
ings is but a minor consideration in our study of hiatus in 
Terence, yet this also suggests that hiatus in this author is 
not the mere accident of defective transmission and the result 
of error. If hiatus in Terence were the outgrowth of error 
and chance, we should naturally expect to find far more cases 
of hiatus after short e than after any other vowel. 

Let us consider the relation of the accent to the syllable 
after hiatus. In Virgil the only accented long syllables stand- 
ing after hiatus are in such words as Me and omnis, words 
which are often found in pause-elision, and the two excep- 
tional cases, arces, Georg. iv, 461 and arma, Aen. xii, 31. I 
have noted in my paper on pause-elision outside the drama 
{Trans. XXXVI, 88 f.) that arva and arma, words in which 
the initial vowel is followed by r, occur in pause-elision. 1 

In Terence we have the following accented words standing 
after hiatus : optume, intro, omnis, aedibus. In regard to 
these words we may note the following significant facts. 
Optime occurs three times in Plautus and twice in Terence in 
pause-elision ; it follows hiatus three or four times in Plautus 
and it is shortened in Asin. 449, Merc. 329, 2 Pers. 543. Intro 
occurs twice in pause-elision in Plautus ; it follows hiatus more 
frequently than any other adverb ; and it is shortened in Merc. 
1010, Stick. 396, True. 958. Omnis occurs more frequently 
than any other adjective in pause-elision in Plautus and 
Terence ; it follows hiatus in Plautus more frequently than 
any other adjective, and it is also the adjective which is most 
frequently shortened in Plautus and Terence. Aedes occurs 

1 Compare also Norden's rule of the avoidance of the accented syllable in 
elision in the second, third, and fourth arsis of hexameter. Of the exceptions 
mentioned under e (Aeneis VI, p. 450-458), 14 are nouns, and of these 9 have 
r following the initial vowel. The exceptional use of these words in later Latin 
literature does not seem to characterize them to the same extent in the drama. 
Yet we have in hortum, Stick. 614, retained in the editions of G6tz-Scholl, Lindsay, 
Leo, and the somewhat doubtful case of in armis in Pacuvius (C. F. W. Muller, 
291). 

2 This case of shortening is rejected by Leo. 
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three times in pause-elision in Plautus ; and there are only 
two or three nouns which follow hiatus more frequently in the 
same author. In Mil. 1278 it is shortened. 1 

These facts clearly suggest the close relation of pause- 
elision, hiatus, and iambic shortening. Space will not allow 
me to attempt anything like a complete comparison, but a few 
additional facts will illustrate that the relation is very close. 
Of verbs obsecro and forms of eo are most frequently used in 
pause-elison in Plautus and Terence ; they most frequently 
follow hiatus in Plautus, and are the most frequently shortened 
in Plautus (on obsecro cf. Harv. Stud. IX, 123 ff.). The same 
adverbs are also used in the three phenomena; compare 
optume, intus, intro. Of adjectives omnis and unus are most 
frequently used in all three. 

Of the nouns aurum, uxor, aequom, aedes are used most 
frequently in pause-elision and hiatus in Plautus. Uxor is the 
most frequently shortened (Ahlberg, Corrept. Iamb. 70); 
aequom shows a special tendency to unite with other words and 
thus lose its individual accent (cf. aequo animo, p. 161); for 
aedes see p. 196. Aurum is exceptional, as it is not shortened ; 
its frequent use in pause-elision and hiatus depends chiefly on 
its emphasis (see p. 194). 

The marked tendency to avoid certain words and classes of 
words in all three phenomena is not less striking than the uni- 
formity with which the same words appear in all three. We 
have noted the very restricted use of adjectives in pause- 
elision in Plautus and Terence, and in iambic shortening. 
Though Plautus is so free in the use of hiatus, there is even 
here a very marked restriction in the use of adjectives. The 
following occur, omnis, unus, optimus, and the three following, 
in soliloquies in iambic senarius: Bacch. 1071 redduco integrum 
3 a, Cist. 406 miserae amicae, 6sseae 5 a, Epid. 306 agro Attico 
5 a. 2 

1 Lindsay does not seem to be justified in rejecting this case of iambic 
shortening. 

2 The hiatus in these three cases seems to be justified by the deliberation which 
would be natural in these soliloquies and by the emphasis which belongs to these 
accented adjectives. Lindsay in the case of the first adopts Ritschl's emendation 
and inserts iam before integrum. 
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Cure. 415 quia uestimenta, ubi obdormiui ebrius. 

Maurenbrecher and Gotz-Scholl place the hiatus before 
ebrius, but Lindsay correctly places it after ubi. The thought 
hinges rather on ubi than ebrius, as is shown by the alibi with 
which the next speaker begins. 

Rud. 131 3 nummi octingenti aurei in marsuppio infuerunt. 

This is the ordinary reading of our editions, but aurei is 
without Ms authority. Seyffert's emendation is auri probi. 
In these two last cases hiatus does not seem to have the same 
justification as in the three cases mentioned above. 1 

I have previously noted that in Latin poetry, not including 
the drama, special restrictions were observed in the use of 
adjectives in pause-elision, and I there maintained that the 
usual reading in Aen. v, 681, and in ix, 333 were not correct 
{Trans. XXXVI, 93 ff.). The conclusions derived from the 
drama give added weight to the views there set forth. 
Professor E. Norden has kindly written me, expressing his 
interest in the paper as a whole, and adds, " Besonders die 
Behandlung von Aen. v. 681 ist sehr glaublich." 

I take pleasure in expressing my grateful acknowledgment, 
for many valuable suggestions to Professor Minton Warren, 
to whom the student of the drama instinctively looks for 
guidance. 

1 We may also note that Maurenbrecher and Gotz-Scholl read Stick. 489 imi 
subselli, but the Ms reading is unisubselli, and this is accepted by Leo and Lind- 
say (Lindsay in Bursian, CXXX, 223). 

Pseud. 149 is marked as corrupt by Gotz-Scholl and Lindsay. Leo gives the 
line with hiatus before improbi, but his reading is not in accord with the Ms 
readings, which in turn differ. 

I have not included the predicate adjectives aequom{sf), aequom (fuii) or the 
participles astans, insciens, ohsequens ; these seem to conform quite as much 
to the principles which govern verbs as to those which govern attributive 
adjectives. 



